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Abstract 
With continued expenditure of resources in counterinsurgent operations, there is need to 
determine the elements that bring about success. There is prevailing evidence of long-lasting 
conflicts whose issues lie with the lack of proper planning and analysis. This paper sought to 
identify ways in which counterinsurgency operations could be strengthened in light of changing 
tactics by insurgents. Using a qualitative research design based on literature review of insurgent 
conflicts around the world, it found that insurgencies cannot outlast governments and local 
security forces need to be at the forefront of any counterinsurgency operations. Additionally, it 
found that it was important to plan adequately over the targeted end goals prior to engaging in 
the conflict. In this way, the counterinsurgency would have a high chance of success. The 
research reviewed various insurgencies and found that incidents where the insurgents won 
mostly involved the latter reducing the legitimacy of the government and winning the support of 
the population. Therefore, the research has added to the body of knowledge on 
counterinsurgency operations. 
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Essential Elements for a Successful Counterinsurgency Operation 


Chapter 1. Introduction 

Historically, countries, when involved in proxy conflicts, have engaged in remote areas of 
the world to assist weak local governments in repelling revolts only to be dragged into prolonged 
expanding counterinsurgency campaigns (Examples: Soviets in Afghanistan, U.S. in Vietnam). 
These campaigns become quagmires with continually shifting tactics and goals that seem ever 
unattainable (Beckett, 2007). Many of these failures can be attributed to poor planning for the 
desired goals of the mission before forces were even involved. Shifting goals creates 
environments that cannot foster true success. With proper planning, however, the governments 
can stay a step ahead of the insurgencies and increase the chances of the counterinsurgency 
measures succeeding (Nimon, 1987, Slide 1). The success is also increased by providing 
effective leadership in the counterinsurgency measures, as well as placing the local governments 
at the forefront of responding to the insurgencies. According to Beckett (2017), failure to 
strengthen local governments brings about challenges such as a lack of support from the local 
populations owing to cultural differences with the foreigners. Thus, this paper argues that 
effective counterinsurgency measures require proper planning and the support of the local 


governments. 


Background 
Governments always carry out analyses prior to engaging in conflict in order to 
determine potential outcomes and make decisions whether to engage or dissociate. An analysis of 
a pending conflict can show whether involvement would result in the political or military 


outcomes that a government desires. This study examines topics that have been attributed to the 


success and failure of prior counterinsurgency campaigns to determine how much, if any, of an 
indicator they could provide for future operations. 

When planning counterinsurgency measures, governments sometimes try to separate 
the insurgency from the local population. According to Jones (2015) and Jordan (2008), this 
has the effect of disrupting support and supplies. Counterinsurgency campaigns generally 
separate the insurgents from the population through physical barriers like terrain that allow for 
choke points and area denial (Clark, Grill, & Paul, 2010; Zimmerman, 2007). Examples of 
obstacles include mountains, open deserts, and islands (Stewart, 2002). 

In some countries none of these natural choke points exist making it even more 
difficult if not impossible to use separation with physical barriers. Artificial barriers such as 
the sand berm creation around the city of Fallujah in Iraq that the United States created offer 
an expensive and impractical option in all but the most extreme situations (Egnell & Ucko, 
2014). 

Strengthening the local government’s ability to address the population’s complaints is 
also a means of weakening an insurgency (Jones, 2014; Jones, 2015). By addressing 
perceived or actual corruption and misallocations of services, the local government can 
remove the population’s desire to support the insurgent’s promises of change (Folsom, 2013; 
Musing, 2014). 

Improvement of services provided while focusing on cultural and/or religious needs 
could remove some of the societal separation that is caused by ethnic and/or religious 
differences (Boot, 2013; Gompert & Gordon, 2001; MacDonald, 2013). Sometimes the 


grievances are perceived and not real; however many times the allocation of resources 


becomes unbalanced between divergent groups, creating a breeding ground for propaganda- 


driven insurgent support (Cohen, Crone, & Havoth, 2006; Goode, 2010; Jalili, 2009). 


Focus 
This dissertation focuses on counterinsurgency operations, which have become the 
norm for many conflicts around the world. Both successful and unsuccessful 
counterinsurgency campaigns have identifiable themes. With the right criteria it should be 


possible to identify the likely outcome of an operation prior to force deployment. 


Problem Statement 

The problem this dissertation addresses is there is no way for determining the likely 
success of a counterinsurgency operation prior to entry into the conflict. This dissertation 
creates usable measures that can be used to predict that outcome during the planning stage of 
the potential conflict. 

Time and material expenses have made engagements too costly to continue without 
established criteria for moving forward and the termination of involvement. Planning material 
for civilian and military officials to use while debating whether a potential conflict is worth 
starting is currently lacking. Each conflict seems to be entered into based on political or 
military goals without enough preparation and analysis to determine if those goals are 
reachable. By investigating identifiable areas prior to committing forces, the body of 
counterinsurgency warfare knowledge can be expanded to properly assist decision makers in 


the planning stages. 


From research reporting in Chapter 2, it seems much of the available data and research 
for this topic are based on post-conflict resolutions and inter-conflict actions as opposed to 
preoperational assessments and analysis. 

Current research states that the ability to isolate insurgents and separate them from the 
population leads to loss of support from the population. According to Boot (2013) in his review 
of the Taliban insurgency in Afghanistan, it was only after the Taliban regime was isolated that it 
lost power. The Taliban regime had come to power in the country in 1996 and instituted strict 
Islamic interpretations. While it was initially successful owing to its promise to unify the 
country, it nevertheless proved to be despotic. Thus, foreign governments such as the United 
States isolated it and supported armed resistance against it. The government and its leaders were 
sanctioned heavily by foreign countries and international bodies like the United Nations until it 
collapsed in 2001. This point is emphasized again by Clark, Grill, and Paul (2010) who argue 
that the fact that the Taliban insurgency was isolated from the international community and its 
alienation of a significant portion of the Afghan populace led to its toppling. 

Additionally, there needs to be a concrete and focused plan for the counterinsurgency 
measures. Egnell and Ucko (2011) point out that one of the reasons the counterinsurgency in 
Afghanistan was prolonged was the lack of proper planning. The different players entered the 
fray with different strategies. Specifically, Egnell and Ucko, (2011) note that the US used a 
counterterrorism strategy, NATO was focused on providing security to the populace, and the UN 
aimed at achieving political and economic development. 

Further, approaching the insurgency requires providing support to the local governments 
so that they can provide security. According to Fishel and Manwaring (2008), the first step in a 


counterinsurgency initiative is to build a more capable combat organization than the insurgency. 


Galula (1964) then argues that the insurgency should be prevented from expanding or defending 
its legitimacy. If the people are provided with security, they are more likely to deny the 
insurgency the legitimacy it craves. On his part, Jones (2015) argues that the success of the 
counterinsurgency lies with the ability to assimilate to the culture of the people and be perceived 
as being incorruptible. Thus, in supporting the local governments, corrupt elements can be 
eliminated. 

Additionally, the isolation of the insurgents both locally and internationally denies them 
access to resources (Jordan, 2008). If the insurgents lose their recruitment bases and financial 
support, they are weakened significantly and the chances of the counterinsurgency measures 
succeeding are increased (Zimmerman, 2007). Training the local security forces as well as the 
helping the government officials to become better and more efficient while lowering corruption 
is way to address grievances that led to an insurgency in many cases (Blaufaub and Tanham, 
1984; Connable and Libiski, 2010). 

There is a long list of items that need to be examined to determine their viability as 
predictors of future success in counterinsurgency operations. These include: Is there a 
relationship between how the population views the legitimacy of the government and that of the 
insurgents? Would a negative view of the government push the people to support the insurgents? 
Can the local government change its policies to gain a more favorable view from the society? 
Would effective security forces have the ability to prevent a conflict from escalating if properly 
applied? If the insurgents were to establish a safe haven where counterinsurgency forces and the 
local security forces could not reach them, would the insurgents be able to outlast the 


government and be victorious? 


Purpose Statement 

The purpose of this study is to review the counterinsurgency elements that can increase 
the chances of success. The current literature on counterinsurgency offers conflicting views on 
the approaches that should be adopted as well as their chances of success. Consensus, however, 
agrees that the chances of success during a counterinsurgency operation are increased if there is 
adequate planning prior to engagement. While it is difficult to determine the outcomes of the 
engagement, planning helps with the allocation of limited resources and for the establishment of 
efficient protocols to be followed during the engagement. 

This dissertation seeks to determine if there are themes that are evident in 
counterinsurgency literature that can predict the long-term success of an operation. Thus, a study 
of various case studies on counterinsurgencies since 1900 will be carried out to determine if there 


are prevailing themes or not. 


Research Question 
The areas to be analyzed during this research are as follows: 
e Is there support among the local population for the insurgent’s actions and goals? 
e Does the population have internal differences (religious, ethnic, and socioeconomic)? 


e What is the overall level of the conflict on the spectrum of warfare scale? 


e What are the types of insurgent organizations (i.e. a single cohesive military force, 

several divergent groups, or a mix thereof)? 

e Do the insurgents have a permissive safe haven to retreat to where the pacification 

force cannot reach due to political or military reasons? 

Using data to determine if these factors can be used to predict the outcome of a conflict 
prior to entry, would allow planners to better prepare decision makers to make the best choice in 
the situation. Inquiry into past conflict to determine what has previously happened will allow for 
the data necessary to determine what likely will happen in future conflicts. Analysis of a 
potential conflict needs a narrow focus as the risk of information overload and bias analysis is 


ever present in high pressure predictive analysis for high level decision makers. 


Scope 


Assumptions 

The assumptions accepted for this dissertation are that the histories of these 
counterinsurgency campaigns are accurate. Using historical data on a conflict means there could 
be a bias in the author, that there could be other accounts that disagree with the accounts being 
used, and that the accounts could be skewed by future political goals present at the time of 


publication. 


Limitations 

The primary limitation is the lack of information on some of the conflicts other than a 
synopsis; and some information could be lost to history. For instance, following the failure of 
the counterinsurgency strategy in the Vietnam War, there was a deliberate effort by the US 


military to destroy information on the strategies used (Fishel and Manwaring, 2008). The 


second limitation is that histories are written by the victors. Some variation from the written 
history against what actually occurred may exist. Flint (2005) covers this problem in 
examining the different perspectives that exist with regard to the long running conflict in 
Darfur, Sudan. In this paper, the challenge is addressed by the expanded data set to include as 
many conflicts as possible. Finally, it is understood that these histories are in mostly in 
English, limiting the amount of data available, as there exist histories in other languages the 
researcher is unable to include due to the language barrier, creating a possible western bias to 
the coding (Galtung, 1969). 

The research is limited because in-person interviews are not possible. The areas studied 
consist of many active conflict zones and conducting interviews or examining local libraries 
would be too dangerous. Research is performed through existing databases, published histories 
and research papers to find the data needed to quantify the main question and sub-questions. 
Delimitations 

The boundaries of the research are confined to counterinsurgencies that occurred from 
1900 to approximately 2016. The conflicts chosen were restricted to non-state actors against a 
state. State-to-state conflicts were avoided, as well as sub-battles of WWI and WWII. The 
conflicts were restricted to rebellions, revolutions, and insurgencies. Support from an outside 
state was not a precluding factor as long as the outside state did not engage in direct military 
conflict against the state in question. In the newest conflicts it was attempted to avoid conflicts 
that are ongoing with an undetermined outcome as the intent of the paper is to be able to predict 
how these conflicts will end and therefore, they are not included in the data set. 

Materials used were restricted to unclassified documents, documents available through 


existing databases and searches, and documents mostly in English. 


Rationale 

This project allows for better planning prior to a conflict as well as the ability to manage 
expectations. Being able to realistically predict the most likely outcome will allow analysts to 
better advise senior leadership. Many intelligence assessments are ignored in the buildup to a 
conflict, only to be looked back upon as leadership complains they should have been known that 
the operation would fail. (Derksen,2006, Maranzani, 2019, Warren, 2019). Analysts see there are 
many times long term plans appear illogical, but they lack the correct format to be able to 
quantify why the goals would fail. At times it came down to the assessment of the analyst and it 
was often ignored by leadership. 

Intelligence analysts and planners often were directed to determine how the goals could 
be reached (Breslow, 2016, Seliktov, 2008). With no model or data to use, telling leadership that 
the goal could not be reached was an opinion that would risk a career. Presentations and products 
ended up having many qualifying statements such as “win hearts and minds” and “separate the 
insurgency from the population” (Warren, 2019, Helfont, 2018). The concepts were grand and 
the method to reach the goals were not discussed, it was only briefed that these events needed to 
occur (Roberts and Saldin, 2017). 

If individuals have the ability to brief similar historic examples of applicable factors that 
could affect the outcome of a conflict along with their recommendations, senior leadership 
should examine this information and factor it into their decision-making loop. Thus, the 
leadership can adjust the goals to more attainable end states. Additionally, local commanders 


develop their own plans inside the overall framework of the national level goals for their 


assigned battlespace. This project can also be used at a lower level thus allowing for units to 
taper their expectations of what they can accomplish in the time they have, giving the unit the 
ability to set and meet goals that can have a positive impact and not spend the deployment 
reaching for goals that are unattainable and then returning home feeling nothing of value was 
accomplished. 

This topic was selected due to the real-world application of the problem. Terrorism has 
taken hold in many areas of the world (Davis, 1990). The commitment to combat terrorism has 
increased the likelihood of involvement in conflict in many countries, which would deplete 
resources and weaken the overall worldwide ability to engage in important theaters of conflict 
(Davis, 1990). Leaders must remain diligent to avoid the loss of the initiative in the war on terror 


and to prevent the loss of life and treasure by the interventionist forces (Davis, 1990). 


Significance 

This project has arrived at a conclusion that can be relied by planners and analysts in 
assessing whether goals of a future conflict are attainable. It creates the needed background 
information and sourcing to be able to brief leadership of many levels with more than an 
assessment. Assessments are a combination of information and experience of the analytical team, 
which allows leadership to view their own experience as greater and their own knowledge as 
greater, enabling them to ignore good advice. Adding the weight of real-world historical data on 
which analysis is based will make it that much harder for decisionmakers to ignore the analyst’s 


inputs. 
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Organizations of the Remaining Chapters 

The second chapter is the literature review and examines the past research that has been 
carried out on the subject. The aim of the chapter shows the prevailing school of thought 
regarding counterinsurgency measures. It helps to form the launching pad for the investigations 
in this study. 

Chapter Three evaluates the methodology adopted by the researcher. The chapter is 
important in that it helps to show ways in which the data was collected and analyzed. An 
evaluation can be carried out on this chapter to determine if the methods were appropriate for the 
research study. 

Chapter Four contains the results of the study. The data collected from the study is 
presented in an easy-to-understand format and analyzed using scientific methods in order to 
reach conclusions. A summary of the various findings is presented to allow readers gain a better 
understanding of the study. 

Chapter Five contains a discussion of the results, a review of the implications, and the 
outlining of recommendations. It recaps the thesis that has guided the study. It then determines if 
the paper has either proven or disproven the hypothesis. The chapter acts as a summary for the 


study. 
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Chapter 2. Literature Review 

This literature review assesses the current state of the research on counterinsurgency 
operations and gains insight into where the current research is lacking. Using the research that 
has been accomplished will help to place this dissertation into its place among the historical 
context of research into how to determine if a counterinsurgency operation would be winnable 
prior to entering the conflict. 

This review was conducted using the research available in the extensive university 
databases of Henley-Putnam University and National American University. This literature review 
is not all inclusive of the material on counterinsurgency due to the vast nature of the literature 
and the cut off is approximately 2016 so the results of the conflict in Iraq and Syria against ISIS 
are only lightly addressed. Newer conflicts are not covered. The included research was reviewed 
and deemed viable and valuable to the body of knowledge on the topic of counterinsurgency 


warfare to merit its inclusion in this dissertation. 


Methodology of the Literature Review 

This dissertation utilized a narrative literature review. This entails critiquing the 
existing literature and summarizing narrative gained from past research. With this information, 
the researchers can then draw conclusions on the topic and identify gaps in the existing body 
of knowledge. This methodology is assisted by focused research questions since they guide the 
direction of the narrative. 

Using the central question of what elements are essential to the success of a 
counterinsurgency operation, the themes discovered during the literature review become sub 
questions that seek prove if certain elements are required or merely coincidental occurrences 


in successful operations. The themes are examined and determined if they can validly predict 
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the outcome of an operation in the planning stages by using a matrix. The matrix will use 
positive and negative occurrences of the themes to determine if there is a correlation effect on 
success of a counterinsurgency operation. 

The matrix uses conflicts as its data set. The conflicts data set starts in the year 1900 
and ends approximately 2017 (a few of the conflicts are ongoing, entered to allow this study to 
continue and test the matrix ability to predict their outcome as they end). 

Chosen conflicts exclude state against state military actions. Conflicts are included that 
crossed national borders, as one of the main themes for successful insurgencies is the ability to 
maintain a safe haven outside the reach of security forces. Outside support by a neighboring 
country was not a prohibitive factor as long as the revolt and insurgency occurred toward a 
standing/ recognized national government. World War I and World War II side conflicts are not 
included. Cold War proxy wars were included if there was a government in place to be 
subverted and the exclusion of state against state conflict. 

This research uses completed conflicts much as possible. Some insurgencies continue 
in name only. Others have morphed into criminal organizations with no ability to threaten the 
existence of the national government ending the insurgency and becoming a law and order 
issue. 

As the conflicts were entered into the matrix, if there is not enough information 
available to make a determination, the question was coded and double negative and omitted. It 
is understood there is a limitation to some of the coding as the older conflicts suffer from a 


few faults. 
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Historical Background 

The goal of this dissertation is to present research that provides a valuable contribution to 
the knowledge in this field. Insurgency warfare is the oldest type of conflict and far outdates the 
large standing army nation on nation warfare that has been seen in the last 400 years (Eikenberry, 
2013). As far back as nomadic tribal raiders ambushing other tribes using hit and run tactics 
(Eikenberry, 2013); smaller forces have used surprise, ambushes, and terrain to their advantage 
to minimize the opposing larger better armed forces advantages (Fishel & Manwaring, 2008). 

During the late 20" century conducting a counterinsurgency campaign became something 
to be avoided at all costs. The American venture into Vietnam had created the environment 
where Western militaries did not want to risk being “caught” in this type of conflict, far 
preferring open maneuver warfare with air cover they had become used to and excelled at (Hall, 
2009). This change in tactics influenced the counterinsurgency operations chosen in conflict 
areas such as Libya where NATO was heavily relied upon to provide air cover (Pashakhanlou, 
2017). 

The return of radical Islam in the late 20" century and into the 21‘ century has brought 
the technological advantage of western militaries into clear view (Lansford, 2017)). The crushing 
defeat the Coalition delivered to Iraq in the 1991 Gulf War showed the final nail in the coffin of 
any small nation thinking they could stand in an open field (or desert) and fight a modern 
integrated Western force with other than nontraditional tactics (Al-Marashi, 2008). 

Terrorism and insurgency tactics shifted to the forefront as smaller nations understood the 
deniability of terrorism and when an invasion has occurred (Afghanistan, the 2"4 Iraq War, 
Colombia, etc.) the defeated forces have quickly learned to melt into the population and continue 


their fight with insurgency tactics (Gray and Young, 2011). These conflicts show no sign that 
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they will be going away or that they will be fewer in nature (Gray and Young, 2011). The global 
war on terrorism has increased the locations and frequency of potential involvement in a 
counterinsurgency campaign either by supporting a besieged government or through direct 
military intervention (Nevelle, 2015). 

Owing to evidence of prolonged counterinsurgency conflicts, having a method of 
analyzing conflicts and end goals prior to engaging is becoming increasingly more important. 
Both civilian and military leaders need the ability to have analysts examine conflicts and regions 
for specific answers as to the realistic expectations of what the result would be if an intervention 
occurred (Connable and Libicki, 2010). The civilian population of intervening countries will not 
stand for intervention with no chance of success and leaders must make choices based on 
realistic assessments, not on rosy outlooks provided under political pressure to meet their current 
worldview and made to fit in political rallies and prepared news briefings (Farooq, 2013). 
Additionally, the cultural and political effects both at home and in the target regions need to be 
considered before engagement. According to Stewart (2002), the impact of the engagement on 
civilians, both from home as well as the target domains, as well as their reception or perception 
to the intervention needs to be considered. 

Misplaced expectations on the results of interventions have led to the downfall of many 
empires such as was the case in Siam when the absolute monarchy ended as a result of an 
insurgency protesting against class differences (Baston, 1984). Learning from history and using 
the vast pool of information available to ensure better choices is the key to not becoming yet 
another major power that has fallen to a perceived inferior foe. Now using this rationale, each of 


the five research questions was explored and divided into themes. At the end of each question, 
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there will be discussion on the state of the research question along with gaps that this dissertation 


examines. 


When the Local Population Supports the Insurgency and Its Cause 

The first section examines case studies where the insurgents did have the support of the 
local population and then transitions to where the insurgents either failed to gain or lost the 
support off the local population for their cause. There are three identifiable themes in the positive 
impact to counterinsurgency operations and this review is sub-divided to give attention to each 
theme. The section on negative impact to counterinsurgency operations also has three identifiable 
themes and is sub-divided to explore each one. 

There are instances where the population feels safer under insurgency than the 
government. In such instances, the insurgency will thrive since it can gain resources from the 
population. For example, Baz (2002) examines the Tuareg insurgency in Mali. He notes that the 
reason for the early success of this insurgency was the fact that the northern region of the country 
had been traditionally neglected by the government. As a result, there have been a number of 
insurgencies supported by the nomadic Tuaregs seeking independence. 

Ideally, the counterinsurgency would be at a disadvantage if the population favors the 
insurgency. However, an advantage can be gained if the counterinsurgency increases the 
legitimacy of the local government. In this way, the population would gain a favorable view of 
the government. This is examined by Ofcansky (1996) who examines the tactics used to expel 
the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA) in Uganda. The insurgency initially found success by 
aligning itself with the oppressed civilians who were resisting the heavy-handed tactics of the 
newly formed government after the 1986 Bush War (Ofcansky, 1996). After coming to power, 


the government had started campaigns of retaliation against minority ethnic groups leading to 
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insurgencies. Initially, the insurgencies were successful since they received the support of the 
populations that were targeted by the government. However, over time, the narrative was turned 
against the insurgencies when the government changed its image to that of a protector while the 
LRA was accused of human rights abuses including using child soldiers and being largely a 
personality cult of its leader, Joseph Kony (Ofcansky, 1996). 

There are many theories and frameworks to available to determine which is the best fit to 
apply to a given country’s insurgency (Lukens, 2010). The Pentagon’s plan to combat 
insurgencies focuses on establishing and maintaining the rule of law, improving the economy, 
gaining support from the population, using the media to influence the population, ensure a good 
power structure, combat corruption, defeat the insurgencies irregular warfare tactics, and use 
effective counterinsurgency tactics to destroy the terrors structure and cells (Eikenberry, 2013). 

Any intervening country needs to closely examine the current and perceived future 
capability of the insurgency; assess a feasible plan to combat the insurgency by the current 
government; and prioritize the gaps in capability of that government to determine what it would 
need to gain the upper hand (Blaufarb and Tanham, 1984). This involves the willingness to 
address corruption and placing rules and process into action to prevent future corruption. Failure 
to address corruption leads to continued and increased support for the insurgency (Misdaq, 
2006). 

The ability to research outcomes of the counterinsurgency campaigns of the past and see 
why they succeeded or failed leads to a long list of approaches to consider (Clarke, Grill, and 
Paul, 2010). To date, the mix of what good approaches are required is still up in the air, however 
a net total positive balance of good approaches shows a positive outcome on conflicts (Clarke, 


Grill, and Paul, 2010). According to Gomper and Gordon (2001), among the good approaches are 
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to increase local economic development; pacify the insurgencies core concerns; establish and 
increase the legitimacy of the host government; secure the borders of the country to ensure 
control of the goods and people; and establish good strategic communication with the press, the 
people, and the insurgency. Lastly, ensure the offensive operations are continuous against the 
insurgents in all contested areas to prevent any respite (Gomper and Gordon, 2001). 

A key element of identifying if a counterinsurgency operation will be successful is if the 
local population wants change to occur (Munsing, 2014). The insurgents can provide the desired 
change or the government can provide the changes and undermine the insurgents support. A 
major factor in the long-term success of a counterinsurgency operation is the development of 
human capital among the local population. The creation and training of security force is one 
factor, however, there also is a need for teachers and engineers. The human capital helps to 
establish the systems that are needed to create a functioning government (Zimmerman, 2007). 

A full understanding of the scope of a conflict is required for any hope of success (Jones, 
2015). Historical numbers bear out that insurgents win 35% of the time, the government wins 
37% of the time and there is a ceasefire or negotiated settlement 27% of the time. These odds 
indicate there is no favorite when an insurgency starts, all sides have a chance and insurgencies 
must be taken seriously and addressed and eliminated quickly to ensure the best chance of 
victory. 

The examination of how a third-party intervention affects the outcome of an insurgency 
shows that the more involvement of an outside power on the side of the controlling local 
government often worsens the outcome for that government (Vernetti, 2009). The government 
must already be weak for a group to gain the local support required to get an insurgency 


organized and started. Data shows that third party direct support causes the local government to 
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lose support and legitimacy and then the conflict. However, this data also shows that indirect 
support such as military training, intelligence, funding, and good work projects increases the 
likelihood that an incumbent government will defeat an insurgency. 

An insurgency has several ways it can lose the support of the population. Actions such as 
going off message, changing its propaganda, or changing from stated end goals to something that 
the population does not support can alienate the insurgency from its support base (Connable and 
Libicki, 2010). The government can listen to the grievances of the insurgency and make reforms 
both socially and politically that undermine the need for an insurgency. Addressing the 
grievances that caused an insurgency to form is one of the most effective ways to remove the 
support from an insurgency. 

The intelligent application of force during a counterinsurgency operation has a direct link 
to the success of the operation (Clarke and Paul, 2011). The United States Army has a proven 
successful doctrine (when followed). This process includes the creation of the perception of 
security, reducing corruption in the host nation government, and addressing the grievances of the 
insurgents to attempt to solve them. 

To achieve victory a government must have proof of its legitimacy as its main objective. 
To prove legitimacy a government must have low corruption, frequent free and fair elections, 
culturally appropriate development, and a high level of participation in the government, and open 
truthful information (Cohen, Crane, Harvath, and Nogla, 2006). When combating the insurgency, 
the government must make sure it has unity of effort melding its political and military goals, 
ensuring the political aims are kept in mind by all parties. The environment of the conflict needs 
to be understood, using intelligence to drive missions and operations. The insurgents must be 


isolated from their goals and the population to remove their influence and ability to oppose the 
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legitimacy of the government (Gregg, 2009). Keeping the rule of law strong to ensure there is 
security for non-combatants, and understanding insurgencies are not quick affairs. A long-term 
commitment to the conflict is required to achieve victory. 

When entering into a counterinsurgency operation, it is key to remember that the upper 
limits of America’s public support for a military operation is 10 years (Folsom, 2013). During a 
counterinsurgency operation there must be positive involvement of the host country government 
and also pressure on the local government to reform practices or its structure when they are not 
compatible with the intended outcomes of the counterinsurgency operation. 

The addition of the Police Assistance Programs provided funding to local police forces, 
ensuring there was funding for the most visible sign of the government’s legitimacy (police being 
the main control of violence that the population sees) (Sprankle, 2007). The British offer a model 
for counterinsurgency operations using two levels (Grebennikov, 2015). The end state of British 
doctrine is to separate the insurgents from the population (their base of support and supply), then 
neutralize the insurgents. The local population having the perception of being safe is even more 
important than if statistics show they actually are safe (Gregg, 2009). 

A successful counterinsurgency operation involves positive outcomes of many factors 
(Stewart, 2002). Robert Trinquier expanded the previous themes of the mission, the terrain, the 
resources, and the enemy to add, the population. One of the key elements in controlling the local 
population is recruiting them to become members of the security forces. Local members of the 
security forces should never be used for offensive operations. The local security forces should be 
used to protect and defend the population, adding legitimacy to the government. These local 
security forces will free up counterinsurgency forces from static protection and patrolling to be 


able to go on the offensive to find, fix and destroy insurgent elements. 
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When the Population Desires the Situation to Change 

Canadian Army research shows that there are three parts of a population during an 
insurgency: the active minority that helps the insurgency with supplies, intelligence, and safe 
haven; the active minority that is against the insurgency assists the counterinsurgency effort with 
information and assistance; and lastly, the silent majority that has no leaning either way (Verret, 
2013). The silent majority is the target of both sides during an insurgency as no side can win the 
conflict without swaying that majority to their side. All actions, from political, military/terrorism 
and propaganda are targeting the silent majority to gain their support and deny that support from 
the opposition. 

Combatting insurgency requires a minimum of a 10-year commitment by the assisting 
country (Boot, 2013). The most important aspect of insurgency is the propaganda. The side with 
public support is the side that will win. To combat insurgencies effectively there needs to be 
support from the population which can be gained through an inkblot strategy of establishing 
multiple bases of control while slowly expanding the perimeter further and further out, like ink 
dripping on a map. 

Analysis of an affected country’s desired end state as well as the impact occupation 
would have on civilian perception is a requirement for any country considering becoming 
involved in a counterinsurgency effort (Egnell and Ecko, 2014). The indirect model using 
Special Forces and airstrikes proved effective in Libya as it allowed the local militias to do most 
of the fighting and the local population did not view the United States as occupiers. 

The insurgency must maintain at least some support from the population, or they are 
doomed to fail (Galula, 1964). The government however does not need support from the 


population to defeat an insurgency; support simply makes the effort far easier. The insurgents 
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have the strategic initiative as they can choose the place and time of their attacks, they cannot be 
forced to attack and can bide their time until they have met their own preparation and can act in 
the most optimal situation for their goals. They have the ideological power of their cause to 
motivate them. 

For any insurgency to be successful, it requires the perception of the necessity of their 
cause and a purpose for opposing the government (Stewart, 2002). The insurgencies need 
strategic criteria for their cause, so it can attract as many followers possible. They need to define 
the nature of their cause, is it political or religious. The support, or at least the control of the 
population, is critical for either side to gain advantage. The end goal of any insurgency campaign 
is control of the population as a country is the population at its simplest. Thus, the end goal of 
the counterinsurgency is the same. 

A key element in identifying whether a counterinsurgency operation will be successful is 
if the local population supports or opposes the insurgency (Munsing, 2014). The population’s 
support will increase the effectiveness of the counterinsurgency operation. The success of a 
counterinsurgency operation is measured in relation to how the local population views the 
government and the normal in the country (Gregg, 2009). The local population must be the main 
center of gravity that the counterinsurgency operation focuses on. The local population having 
the perception of being safe is even more important than if statistics show they really are safe. 

The U.S. Army counterinsurgency process includes, creating of the perception of security, 
reducing the corruption in the host nation government, addressing the grievances of the 
insurgents to attempt, and solving them (Clarke and Paul, 2011). It continues with establishing an 
actual relationship with the local population, investing in improvements to the local 


infrastructure, and earning the trust of the local population in order to receive good intelligence. 
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Over time, gaining the support off the majority of the population, and finally doing what is 
possible to avoid culturally offensive behavior. 

In many conflicts, the insurgents make massive situational miscalculations or “original 
sins” (Krause, 2009). These can be an event such as attacking a historic Mosque in Iraq, massive 
reprisal against a perceived weak foe, attempting to fight the counterinsurgency force on an equal 
front, or a religious crackdown to enforce draconian laws. These critical points are the 
opportunity that counterinsurgency forces need to turn the local perception in their favor. 

During a counterinsurgency operation there must be positive involvement from the host 
government and pressure placed on that government to reform (Folsom, 2013). The host 
government has to be able to have the support of its own population so it can deny that support to 
the insurgents. Some contributing factors to insurgencies are; a state that denies the demands of 
certain segments of society, indiscriminate police violence, and military repression (Mucha, 
2013). Using state forces and powers with impunity, and an expansion of non-state armed groups 
motivated by radical agendas are more examples. 

An examination of how counterinsurgency operations fuel civil wars asked the question 
is the state worth saving (Mucha, 2013). The answer to this question relates to the assentation 
that insurgencies do not happen in dictatorships because the security apparatus are too restrictive 
to allow the creation stages of an insurgency. Insurgencies do not occur in a democracy as this 
form of government allows for the addressing of grievances with non-violent means. 
Insurgencies occur when the government is semi-democratic, and groups become marginalized 
by the government, yet have enough freedom that they can organize and prepare an insurgency 


network. 
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The Population Feels Safe under the Insurgency 

If the population feels safe under the insurgency, the chances of the counterinsurgency 
strategy succeeding are dim. This usually happens when the population views the government as 
more of a threat and the insurgents as being the protectors. The situation often arises in 
marginalized populations that are oppressed by regimes, thus, fermenting the ground for the rise 
of insurgencies. The anti-colonial experiences in many countries lend credence to this argument. 
Zinoman (2000) argues that the harsh treatment of the natives under the French colonial 
government led to an insurgency that had significant support from the population in French 
Indochina. Bowen (2000) looks at the experiences of the rural peasantry in both colonial and 
post-colonial Mozambique. According to him, the peasants have had a long history of opposing 
the government and supporting insurgents owing to continued historical injustices. 

The history of retributions after any rebellion also leads to support for insurgencies 
among the population. According to MacDonald (2013), colonial forces usually follow a mantra 
of invoking retributions after rebellions as a way of showing might. However, MacDonald argues 
that this only isolates the population from the government and leads them to support 
insurgencies. The harshness of the retributions often leads to more disenchantment with the 
government. Adekson (1981) sees this as a prevailing theme in the Mau Mau (Kenya) and 
Algerian revolts against British and French colonial governments respectively. According to 
Adekson, whenever there was any sign of rebellion in the two countries, the colonial powers 
responded with massive retribution. This only led to disenfranchisement with the governments 
leading to an increase in the support for insurgents acting as protectors of the population. 

The success of the counterinsurgency measure will only occur if it gains the support of 


the local population. The success of a counterinsurgency operation is measurable in relation to 
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how the local population views the government and normal in the country (Munsing, 2014). The 
short-term goal of a counterinsurgency operation is the security of the country and the 
engagement of the population, the long-term goal is to create a functioning government that is 
also viewed as legitimate by the majority of the population (Gregg, 2009). The local population 
must be the center of gravity that the counterinsurgency operation focuses on. The local 
population having the perception of being safe is even more important than if statistics show they 
really are safe. 

The insurgency has several ways it can lose the support of the population; it can go off 
message and change its propaganda or goals to something that the population does not support 
and alienate its support base (Connable and Libicki, 2010). It can become too violent and turn to 
terrorist tactics against the population driving them into supporting the government for 
protection. The government can also listen to the grievances of the population and make reforms 
both socially and politically that undermine the need for an insurgency. 

The British military offer a model for counterinsurgency operations using two levels 
(Grebennikov, 2015). The overall doctrine focuses the larger goals on political aims and 
coordination through government outreach. At the strategic level, the goal is to outline the 
political aim, work within the law, develop the overarching plan, defeat the political subversion 
of the insurgents, and secure the base areas of operation. At the tactical level, the aims are to 
have good coordination between the separate entities, pay attention to the media and manage the 
messaging, and use effective means to collect and analysis intelligence. The end state of British 
doctrine is to separate the insurgents from the population (their base of support and supply), then 
neutralize the insurgents so the government can engage in long term planning and preparations 


for a secure country. 
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Guerrilla warfare is the original way to fight. Standing armies are only about 100 years 
old. Insurgent style conflicts date back to the Akkadian empire in Mesopotamian reports of hit- 
and-run attacks by nomadic tribes (Boot, 2013). To combat insurgencies effectively there needs 
to be support of the population, which can be gained through an inkblot strategy of establishing a 
base of control while slowly expanding the control farther and farther out, like ink dripping on a 
map. As the areas of control expand, they will eventually converge, and all the areas will be 
under control leaving the insurgents with no area left from which to gain support. This strategy 
pushes insurgents away from centers of large population and forces them into the surrounding 
areas where they can be isolated and destroyed. 

The intelligent application of force during a counterinsurgency operation has a direct link 
to the success of the operation (Clarke and Paul, 2011). The United States Army has a proven 
successful doctrine (when followed). The 8-part process includes, creation of the perception of 
security, address the grievances of the insurgents to attempt and solve them. It continues with 
establishing an actual relationship with the local population, investing in improvements to the 
local infrastructure, earning the trust of the local population in order to receive good intelligence. 

Analysis of the country’s end needs as well as the impact occupation would have on the 
perception of both the local government and the outside forces is a pre-conflict requirement 
(Egnell and Ecko, 2014). There are many models for intervention and things such as terrain, 
population unity and the availability of safe havens in neighboring countries must be weigh when 
an option is chosen. The indirect model using Special Forces and airstrikes proved effective in 
Libya as it allowed the local militias to do most of the fighting and the United States was not 


viewed as occupiers. 
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Full counterinsurgency operations require foreign troops staying in the country for a long 
periods can work in highly fractured societies to prevent a civil war (Gregg, 2009). The risk is 
being viewed as an occupation and turning the local nonviolent population against the 
counterinsurgency forces and driving them into assisting the insurgents. The political risk is far 
higher and the need for attempting government’s political support is needed for far longer and in 
a far larger volume than indirect methods. No matter which method is chosen, there should be 
planning completed for full invasion and a full war so that as the situation develops all options 
are planned for to know the potential cost. 

When combating an insurgency, the government must make sure it has unity of effort to 
meld the political and military goals. The government must ensure that the political aims are the 
focus of each participating entity (Cohen, Crane, Harvath, and Nogla, 2006). The environment of 
the conflict must be understood as well, using intelligence to drive missions and operations. The 
insurgents must be isolated from the population to remove their influence in opposing the 
legitimacy of the government. Keeping the rule of law strong to ensure there is security for non- 
combatants and maintaining a long-term commitment are also important. Other important factors 
are to manage the expectations of the end state of the country, to use measured force as to not 
oppress innocents. Finally, it is important to constantly examine operations and the insurgency to 
keep learning and adapting tactics as the situation changes. 

Canadian Army research shows that there are three parts of a population during an 
insurgency (Verret, 2013). The active minority that helps the insurgency with supplies, 
intelligence, and safe havens. The active minority that is against the insurgency and assists the 
counterinsurgency effort with information and assistance, and the silent majority that has no 


leaning either way. The silent majority is the target of all sides during an insurgency as no side 
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can win the conflict without swaying the majority to their side. All actions: political, military and 


propaganda are targeted to the silent majority to change their opinion about the other side. 


The local population does not wish the situation/customs to change 

If the population is comfortable with governmental control, it may resist any efforts by an 
insurgency to set up operations in its region. In this case, the insurgency has its work cut out for 
it in order to convince the population to support it. Nevertheless, if the government’s actions in 
an effort to end the insurgency are excessive, the population may turn against the government. In 
this way, the insurgency gains an advantage from the mutual distrust of the government. 

Counterinsurgency campaigns face many challenges, as it is difficult to understand the 
variety of local nuances that cultures around the world have (Kahl, 2007). The varieties of 
options for overall strategies such as “hearts and minds” or “clear, hold, build” make the 
planning difficult as divergent opinions are bound to come up. Realistic political end states must 
be planned, and the military strategies used work toward that same goal. It would be a major 
hurdle if large numbers of the local population are against the “foreign occupation” and are 
willing to fight the occupiers, even if they do not agree with or actively support the original 
insurgency. 

When analysis is conducted on an insurgency, it needs to be remembered that many times 
there are multiple elements with very divergent goals and motivations (Hammes, 2006). There 
are terrorists with multiple complex motivations all the way down to simple criminal elements 
out for profit. Treating the insurgency as single element is doomed to fail. The goal of a 
counterinsurgency campaign must be what the locals want to be the end state to be, not the 


values and goals of the country conducting the counterinsurgency. An insurgency must ensure 
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that the cost of support from outside influences becomes so high the meddling countries are 
unwilling to pay that price and abandon the local government. 

The current counterinsurgency operation in Afghanistan is doomed to fail for many 
reasons. The Taliban has safe sanctuary in Pakistan, the Afghan government will not give up 
money or power to be a good government (Eikenberry, 2010). The general population of 
Afghanistan has historically hated any outside military force. The insertion of too much aid into 
the Afghan economy has made the locals lazy and entitled and destroyed the local economy 
(Lujan, Sims & West, 2012). The work to make a better life mentality is replaced with the 
expectation that the Coalition would pay for everything. The “resource curse” made locals less 
prepared for the future, and more dependent upon the handouts. The counterinsurgency 
campaign is focused too much on aid and not enough on engagement. Winning 
counterinsurgency is not so much hearts-and-minds, or nation building, but a battle for 
legitimacy and control of the area. The lack of a clear end game also hinders the 
counterinsurgency effort as there is no way to explain what the outcome could be to the local 
population, no way to drive the Afghan government to change, and no possibility of isolating the 
Taliban from the local population so they can be destroyed. 

Additionally, the goals of some of the foreign nations in the counterinsurgency operation 
contribute to the challenges. Afghanistan has the world’s largest untapped horde of rare earth 
deposits. Eikenberry (2013) looks at the minerals angle in his analysis of the limits of the 
counterinsurgency doctrine in Afghanistan. He argues that the different countries that try to fight 
the insurgencies often have their own goals which are not necessarily to establish a strong 
government. Instead, they are vying for the mineral deposits in the country and would benefit 


from instability as long as they are the leading foreign nation. This has informed, in part, the 
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strategies adopted by China, Russia, and the United States in their operations in the country 
(Eikenberry, 2013). 

When conducting a counterinsurgency operation, the five instruments of power are 
political, economic, psychological, diplomatic and military (Thackston, 1993). During the British 
campaign in Northern Ireland, the British failed because of the ability of the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) to bring to both military and political will against them. The United Kingdom had 
no long-term plan and failed to maintain a big picture view of the conflict, instead heavy-handed 
tactics and constantly focusing on short-term victories at the expense of the long-term conflict. 
The inability to understand the changing conflict and how adjustment to the new dynamics 
doomed the operation to perpetual purgatory. 

The perception that small wars or insurgencies are rare is a misconception. Small wars 
are far more common than large conflicts (Boot, 2002). The Powell Doctrine states that there are 
five steps to gauge involvement in a small war. First, only enter wars of “vital national interest”. 
Second, only engage in wars where the local population of the conflict country desires the 
assistance. Third, only enter the conflict with an openly declared war edict. Fourth, only enter the 
war with a well-outlined set of goals and factors that dictate when an exit from the conflict will 
occur. Fifth, never allow military forces to be used for social work, ensure that they only perform 


military functions (Boot, 2002). 


Local Population Has a Distrust of a Central Government in Any Form 

The examination of Vietnam shows that the United States was a part of the war for only a 
short time in the mindset of the Vietnamese (Choharis and Gavrilis, 2010). The war in Vietnam 
was over 100 years, against many occupiers. The Viet Cong was able to offer something to the 


locals that the Western occupiers could not: their own way of life. The “Western Values” and 
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forms of government that were thrust upon the Vietnamese did not appeal to them. The 
application of Western ideals to a local population that did not want or understand them has been 
the cause of friction across many counterinsurgency campaigns lost (Jalali, 2009). Tribal 
affiliations and only using tribal members for assistance simply is the way things are done. 
Strangers from the government are never to be trusted. 

The study of Vietnam shows a fundamental refusal to accept ground truth. While the 
military power of the United States was able to hold its own, there was no way to win the 
conflict (Dunn, 2011). The United States took a defensive strategy after the French forces had 
been defeated in an offensive strategy. The United States-backed government ignored the 
grievances of the South Vietnamese people. The government refused to address issues leading to 
the Vietcong having support from and being able to hide among the population during the entire 
conflict. Allowing locals to be swayed to the North Vietnamese efforts made the conflict 
impossible, as there was no ability to isolate Vietcong fighters from locals, leading to atrocities, 
which further pushed the local population into backing the North Vietnamese goals. 

The counterinsurgency operation in Afghanistan is doomed to fail for many reasons. The 
Afghan government has a different agenda than the Coalition. The government refuses give up 
money or power to be a good government (Eikenberry, 2010). The general population of 
Afghanistan has historically hated any outside military force. The history of Afghanistan is 
littered with invading forces that were resisted indefinitely by the locals. The origins of the 
country itself are an indication of these divergent realities. The country was created by the 
British who wanted an organized territory they could control. The early days of the country were 
heavily influenced by two leading empires, Russia and Britain, which were seeking to expand 


their spheres of influence in Central Asia (Griffiths, 1981). This led to the competition that was 
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known as the “Great Game” in the 19" century. However, the efforts of these powers did not take 
into account the feelings of the population. The locals tried to ward off the foreign rule by the 
British in the first Anglo-Afghan War (1839-1842) (Griffiths, 1981). This war was notable in the 
way the Afghanis were ferocious in fighting against the British. The second Anglo-Afghan War 
(1880-1901) was caused by the resistance of the Afghans for the British to build a mission in 
Kabul (Muhammad, Hazarah, and Katib, 1999). At the end of the war, new boundaries that 
would create the modern country of Afghanistan were established. However, the people under 
these new boundaries were often enemy tribes from different faiths. As such, it was difficult to 
establish a united country under these circumstances. 

Counterinsurgency operations make mistakes by destroying the local economy and 
alienating the population with too much aid (Lujan, Sims & West, 2012). Inserting too much aid 
into the Afghan economy made the locals lazy and entitled. The “resource curse” made locals 
less prepared for the future, and more dependent upon the handouts. Counterinsurgency is not so 
much hearts and minds, or nation building, but a battle for legitimacy and control of the area. 

Palestinian conflict shows how propaganda and the support of the population is key for 
insurgents (Jordan, 2008). The resistance to Israel has maintained its support base from the 
population as well as conducted international propaganda to gain support and funding. This has 
allowed the conflict to stretch over 50 years without any sign of ending. 

Examinations of the violence in El Salvador show there are four forms of violence 
expressed in a conflict (Bourgois, 2001). The first is Direct Political Violence; this is the targeted 
physical violence and terror used by a government and those opposing it against each other. Next 
is Structural Violence, the chronic, historically entrenched political economic oppression and 


social inequality, ranging from poor working conditions to infant mortality rates. Then there is 
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Symbolic Violence, which is individually internalized, the humiliations and legitimatization of 
inequality and historic hierarchy. Finally, there is the Everyday Violence, which is the daily 
practices and normalization of expressions of violence on a micro-interactional level. Addressing 
each of these levels is needed during a counterinsurgency campaign, as failure to address any 
level will leave grievances, which could mean a new flare up of violence once the oppressed 
group reconstitutes itself. 

The British campaign in Northern Ireland failed because of the ability of the Irish 
Republican Army to bring to bear both military and political will against the British military 
(Thackston, 1993). The United Kingdom had no long-term plan and failed to have a big picture 
view of the conflict, instead being heavy-handed and constantly focusing on short-term victories 
at the expense of the long-term conflict. The inability to understand how the conflict was 
evolving and to adjust the new dynamics doomed the operation to perpetual purgatory. 

The success of an insurgency depends on many factors but six have shown to be indicator 
of victory (Zimmerman, 2007). Successful insurgencies require having a cause to fight for, 
having the local population on their side, an overall weakness in the authority/ local government, 
and a geographic feature of the country working in their favor. With the research of 72 
insurgencies, the results show there is no single factor that would indicate the insurgency would 
fail. The counterinsurgency forces need to have an overwhelming advantage in local population 
support, information, and prevent the insurgency from getting external support to prevent loss of 
the conflict. 

Lack of local support for the COIN operation requires an increased number of 
counterinsurgency forces (Goode, 2011). Ratios have been expressed as high as 20 military 


members per 1000 locals. These numbers lower if the forces can be replaced by local military or 
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police forces. Local forces count on a higher than one for one replacement of counterinsurgency 
forces. 

If the local population distrusts any form of a central government, the counterinsurgency 
is bound to face headwinds. Usually, the counterinsurgency forces will try to either support an 
existing government or establish a new one. The chances of success lie in eradicating corruption 
in the central government and making it more appealing to the population. Thus, the 
counterinsurgency should focus its efforts on giving the government a more favorable outlook in 


the face of the population. 


COIN forces viewed as occupying force 

As stated previously, Vietnam shows that the United States was a part of the war for only 
a short period in the mindset of the Vietnamese (Choharis and Gavrilis, 2010). The Viet Cong 
was able to offer something to the locals that the Western occupiers could not: their own way of 
life. The Americans came to be seen as an occupying force and, hence, received little support. 
The same was written about the population of Afghanistan. After many years of fighting, the 
Americans have extended their deadline for exiting by several years. Thus, the local population 
sees American forces as occupiers rather than forces aimed at assisting them. The insurgency can 
use this to its advantage and spread propaganda about the occupying force. 

For the counterinsurgency forces, the option is to win over the population. As an 
occupier, the best chance of winning the population is to work with the local forces. In this way, 
the COIN operation can gain legitimacy from the local forces. The counterinsurgency forces 
should offer the needed material support to the local forces so as to create a positive perception 


from the population. 
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Gaps in Research 

Several themes give indicators about the likelihood of success of a counterinsurgency 
operation from the current research. The indicators present are to focus on changes the 
population supports, to make the population feel safe and increase the legitimacy of the 
government, while avoiding placing foreign troops in too much contact with the locals. Many 
cultures have a distrust of government due to tribal natures, so government policies need to be 


aligned with their own long-term ambitions to gain support. 


Does Local Population Have Internal Differences (Religious, Ethnic, and Socioeconomic) 

The second research question examines the local population directly. Both a cohesive 
population and a divided population can affect counterinsurgency operations in positive or 
negative fashions. This section of the literature review will examine how differences among a 
population or lack of differences have shown to affect the outcomes of counterinsurgency 
operations. 

Research showing positive impacts on counterinsurgency operations showed three 
themes. Each of these themes has divided the current literature into smaller chunks to assist with 
the data coding. The research showing a negative impact on counterinsurgency operations is 


divided into three themes. 


Insurgency Uses Violence against Multiple Groups Alienating Population 

Internal differences in a society can be a positive or a negative for an insurgency (Krause, 
2009). When insurgents read the situation properly, they can take advantage of certain moments 
and gain spectacular results; however, many times insurgencies make a situational miscalculation 
and it backfires. These poor choices can unite a divided population against the insurgents and 


push the population into supporting the government leading to the downfall of the insurgents. 
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Using violence on a large scale or initiating restrictive laws not supported by the population are 
examples of these situational miscalculations that cause insurgency to fail. 

Insurgents can lose the support of the population if they make critical mistakes in the 
operation of their resistance (Connable and Libicki, 2010). Insurgents need the support of at least 
some segment of the local population or they risk being isolated and destroyed by the 
government security apparatus. There are three main ways the insurgency can lose its support. 
First, if the insurgency goes off message, changing its goals to something that is not supported by 
the general population. Second, the insurgency uses indiscriminate violence and injures or kills 
members of its support base, causing the population to turn against the group; assisting the 
government in stopping the violence for self-preservation. Third, the government can undermine 
the insurgency by conducting social and political reforms to address the grievances of the 
population, removing the need for the insurgency. The population requires safety before they get 
fully behind the government and abandon support for an insurgency; however, it is perceived 
safety even more so than actual physical safety (Gregg, 2009). 

When a country is encountering an insurgency, it can be helpful to examine that country’s 
“golden age” for clues as to the actual issues facing the country and which groups will be part of 
the insurgency (Metz, 1993). Sometimes the insurgency is not caused by an actual exclusion 
from resources, or the political process. The insurgency can be looking outward to other 
countries and basing their grievances on “relative deprivation”. The insurgency can convince the 
local population to join or support them with examples of other countries and where they think 
their country should have developed to by now. Using the perceived gap in growth potential as a 
reason the insurgent group should be the governing authority. The actual messaging of the 


insurgency is not as important as being flexible. The insurgency must tailor its message to each 
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area and flex that message to the local beliefs and grievances, making different promises to 
different areas to gain support for their cause. These physiological factors are just as important as 
the tangible physical results of the insurgency. Until the physiological factors are addressed, the 


government cannot isolate the insurgency from the population and eliminate them. 


Minimizing Population Differences by Developing Local Forces/ Human Capital 

Countries require safety before the population will get fully behind the government and 
abandon supporting an insurgency; however, it is perceived safety even more than actual 
physical safety (Gregg, 2009). Human capital development is a way to bridge divisions in the 
country as well. The development of human capital is paramount as having infrastructure 
projects matter little when no one in the local population can maintain the infrastructure it will 
fall into disrepair. Having the skills to build and maintain these infrastructure items on their own 
is a better investment to address internal differences than any government program. 

Local forces are a force multiplier and can be used for an effective counterinsurgency 
campaign as well as the bases for an exit strategy (Egnell and Ucko, 2014). Government aligned 
local militias and tribes make for quick allies that retain a built-in set of ranks, history and some 
training. These groups can be expanded on for a quick start to the local security force. This 
allows for a smaller footprint for the occupying force as well as the skeleton structure for the 
security forces upon withdrawal of the intervention forces. 

The model put forth by Robert Truquier takes the traditional paradigm of 
counterinsurgency focuses of the mission, the terrain, the resources, and the enemy; and was the 
first to add in the population (Stewart, 2002). The local population is the major player than can 
sway how an insurgency is going based upon their collective or divided support. It is key to a 


counterinsurgency operation to support the local government and its attempts to raise its own 
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forces. Local forces are required for the long-term success of a counterinsurgency operation as 
they can accomplish the security function of defense of the population and policing the country. 
This allows for actual counterinsurgency forces (especially if they are foreign forces) to be used 
for offensive operations and not risk alienating the local population in the process of day to day 
policing functions. 

One statistic that can be misleading during counterinsurgency planning is the force size 
required for the stability portion of the operation (Adesnik, Dechant, Fitzsimmon, Fries, Kneece 
and Tillman, 2010). While accepted theory is that there needs to be 20 counterinsurgency troops 
per 1000 civilians; it fails to address the troop dispositions requirement. The overall troop levels 
hold true, but it can be a false indicator as the in-country disposition needs to be based on local 
area densities and not an overall equal spread. Areas that are more open can use less troops and 
highly dense cities need a higher number. The variation can lead to having only 20 troops per 
1000 in wide open, relatively uneventful areas, with up to 50-60 troops in high density, high 
violence areas. This can lead to wide variations in how many troops are present in each area 
allowing for population centers that are supportive of the government to not be alienated by 
exposure to foreign military interference in their lives, allowing the focus to remain on the 
dissident elements. 

A major concern when engaged in a counterinsurgency operation in the Muslim world is 
the perception that it is a war against Islam, this is an issue as it alienates the population and 
helps recruiting and support networks of the insurgents (Gompert and Gordon, 2001). The local 
government must ensure that it can increase its legitimacy and have a monopoly on the 
legitimacy use of force. Without this control, it will not be successful in the counterinsurgency 


operation. If the final benchmarks of the conflict are achievable and the government can reform 
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and address the grievances of the disassociated portions of the population, it can stifle support for 
the insurgents and isolate them from the population. Addressing grievances can minimize the 


internal differences of a country and repair perceived wrongs at the same time. 


Government Addresses Disillusioned Groups Grievances 

The process of creating an effective government during a counterinsurgency campaign 
requires the implementation of a functioning state with actual legitimacy (Gregg, 2009). The 
development of human capital is paramount as having infrastructure projects matter little if there 
are no skilled laborers in the local population that can maintain them. Having the skills to 
maintain and build these infrastructure items on their own is a better bridge to the internal 
differences than any government program. 

A government faced with an insurgency needs to address the issues that are causing the 
divide to strengthen its society and its own legitimacy (Choen, Crane, Havth, and Nagl, 2006). A 
government’s main concern is its own legitimacy. The government can increase its own position 
as well as weaken an insurgency if it is willing to work toward free, fair, and frequent elections. 
It is also helpful to get a high level of the population to participate in the political process, keep a 
low level of corruption, and give a high level of support to the major social institutions. If the 
government can reform and increase its legitimacy, it makes the counterinsurgency efforts easier 
as it can remove the support from the insurgents. This has multiple effects as it lowers the direct 
financial and material support for the insurgents and fewer recruits. The secondary affect is the 
potential for more intelligence provided to the security forces allowing for the isolation and 
elimination of the insurgents. 

During an insurgency, it can be helpful to examine that country’s “golden age” as it can 


give clues as to the actual divide of the country and which groups will support an insurgency 
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(Metz, 1993). Sometimes the insurgency is not from an actual exclusion from resources or the 
political process. The insurgency can be looking outward to other countries and basing their 
grievances on “relative deprivation”. The insurgency can co-opt the population into joining or 
supporting them with examples of other countries and how they think their country should have 
the same level of development. Using the perceived gap in growth potential as a reason the 
insurgents should be the governing authority. The government must ensure that it can increase its 
legitimacy and have a monopoly on the use of force (Gompert and Gordon, 2001). Without this 
control it is not going to be a successful counterinsurgency operation. If the benchmarks of the 
conflict are achievable and the government can reform and address the grievances of the 
disassociated portions of the population, it can stifle the support for the insurgents and isolate 
them from the population. Addressing grievances can minimize the internal differences of a 
country and repair perceived wrongs at the same time. 

Insurgents can lose the support of the population if they make critical mistakes in the 
application of their resistance (Connable and Libicki, 2010). There are three major ways the 
insurgency can lose its support. First, if the insurgency goes off message and changes its goals to 
something that is not supported by the population then it may lose support. Second, the 
insurgency uses indiscriminate violence and injures or kills members of its support base, causing 
the population to turn against the tactics and assist the government in stopping the violence for 
self-preservation. Third, the government can undermine the insurgency by conducting social and 
political reforms to address the grievances of the population the caused the support for the 


insurgency. 
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Artificially Created National Borders 

Many insurgencies are caused by internal differences that were built into the country 
strategically by colonial powers during their creation (MacDonald, 2013). During the 19" 
century new countries were created and /ines in the sand were drawn that separated ethnic 
groups and religious sects into separate countries. This allowed for a smaller footprint of 
administrative and military oversite as the area was not unified and one sect could be played 
against another to manage the area. The current governments are dealing with insurgencies as a 
legacy of this time. The groups that aligned themselves closely with the occupying power were 
left in power when the colony became an independent country. Now those internal differences 
make it more difficult for the government to maintain control and to create a national sense of 
self as their country is an artificial construct. 

Looking at Afghanistan shows a country that was dissected piecemeal by the British in an 
effort to keep the region separate from the Russian influence (Jaliali, 2009). The country of 
Afghanistan is a purely political construct; the historic ethnic lines are not observed and borders 
were intentionally cut to prevent ethnic groups being large enough to expel British rule. The 
differences in ethnic and religious intentions in Afghanistan have led to a highly tribalized 
society, which created governments high in corruption and interethnic conflict. The ability to 
become victorious in a counterinsurgency campaign in Afghanistan is severely hampered by 
these differences built into the geography of the country at its creation. 

With countries created to have internal differences making outside rule easier; they face 
different challenges than countries that were created internally (Ekenberry, 2010). Due to the 
ethnic differences in Afghanistan, the Taliban has a built-in sanctuary among the Pashtun 


population in the south. This sanctuary runs across the border into Pakistan as the British divided 
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the tribe physically between two counties. The government of Afghanistan exacerbates the 
internal issues by refusing to address its corruption, which favors the ruling ethnic group at the 
expense of other groups. This sows discontent among large portions of the country. 

Due to ethnic differences that involve cross-country relationships; some conflict must be 
looked at in relation to actual ethnic lines as opposed to the divisions of country lines (Jones, 
2005). The conflict in Iraq is a good example of how countries must look beyond national 
boundaries during some operations. Kurds, Sunni Arabs, Shia Arabs, and Turks live across 
national borders and the conflict spilled between Syria, Iraq and Turkey. Any operation that is 
restricted to national boundaries would be doomed to fail. With the ethnic and religious 
boundaries dividing across region, it demands international action across the multiple countries 
in the Middle East. 

Israeli differences are ethnic and religious, leading to nearly universal issues among the 
population (Jordan, 2008). Israel separates into its Jewish population and its Arab population 
nearly across the board. With expanding Israeli settlements, pushing the Arab areas into smaller 
and smaller pockets as well as an exclusion of Arabs from the government, the tensions are 
ongoing and constant small-scale rocket attacks and rioting occur. The Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon was an extension of the internal differences as Hezbollah represents the Arab 
population. Israel acted to defend its Jewish population from rocket attacks. The long-term 
solution for two-states or inclusion of the Arabs into the Jewish controlled society has been a 


process being worked over 50 years with no end in sight. 
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Resistance to Foreign Troops/ Occupation 

The number of foreign troops involved in a counterinsurgency campaign has varied over 
the years as the terrain and amount of local forces available to assist varies as well; however 
there are some general guidelines that have shown to be effective (Goode, 2010). When 
determining troop requirements, the first area to examine is terrain, the more isolated the areas of 
a country are, movement is restricted, requiring fewer troops. On the opposite side of the 
spectrum, a landlocked country with open terrain and easy access from all sides require higher 
numbers (Goode, 2010). 

Having no local forces to assist the counterinsurgency forces shows an 89% chance of 
failure. There generally needs to be a rough ratio of 20 troops per 1000 residence in a given area. 
These numbers need to be adjusted locally as population densities varies. The number cannot be 
simply applied to the country as a whole or some areas will be under served and others will have 
far too many troops. Of the 20 troops, an average of 4.1 of them is needed to provide police 
functions such as counter-crime, checkpoints and safety patrols. These functions are the first 
responsibility that should be turned over to local forces, as it is not a one-for-one replacement. 
Each local that joins the security forces is a multiplier, having two local police can almost 
replace four foreign troops due to their historic knowledge of the area and cultural norms. 

Adding local police quickly serves to not only free up counterinsurgency forces for active 
operations, it also reduces the general day-to-day interaction between the local population and the 
counterinsurgency troops reducing the chances of incidents that could damage the overall 
operation by turning the population against the counterinsurgency forces. 

Countries created having internal differences made outside rule easier. They now face 


challenges that organically created countries do not (Ekenberry, 2010). Due to the ethnic 
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differences in Afghanistan, the Taliban has a built-in sanctuary among the Pashtun population of 
the south. The government of Afghanistan has the issue of exacerbating the internal issues by 
refusing to address high levels of corruption, which favors the ruling ethnic group at the expense 
of other groups. This sows discontent among large portions of the country. However, the one 
thing that nearly all Afghans can agree on is that they hate any outside force and view it as an 
occupation no matter the intent of the intervening country, Afghans will oppose them on sheer 
principal and stubbornness. 

Israeli differences are ethnic and religious, leading to nearly universal issues among the 
population (Jordan, 2008). Israel separates into its Jewish population and its Arab population 
nearly across the board. With Israeli settlements pushing Arab areas into smaller and smaller 
pockets and the exclusion of Arabs from the government, the tensions are ongoing and constant 
rocket attacks and rioting occur. The conflict between Israel and Lebanon was an extension of 
these internal differences. Hezbollah represents the Arab population claimed to be acting on their 
behalf. Israel acted to defend its Jewish population from rocket attacks. The long-term solution 
for two-states or inclusion of the Arabs into the Jewish controlled society has been a process that 
has taken over 50 years and has yet to be solved. 

The British plans in Northern Ireland were to separate religious groups to prevent 
violence (Thackston, 1993). The British plan was plagued with issued because there was very 
little way to separate the groups in the small area of Northern Ireland. British forces failed to 
recruit local forces to help and used a heavy-handed approach that alienated much of the 
population. The alienated population viewed the British forces as an outside occupying force. 

The Irish Republican Army showed it could adapt to British tactics and control the 


propaganda war while using porous borders to ensure a continual supply of weapons. The 
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Catholic IRA saw the overwhelmingly Protestant British forces as part of the problem. This 
created instant distrust and exacerbated the situation already present preventing the British forces 


from being able to build any trust or support from the local population. 


Ethnic Differences Prevent Cooperation 

The varied paradigms for irregular warfare each have the population as a part of the focus 
(Lukens, 2010). By focusing on the population, the government runs the risk of physically 
separating groups into areas to reduce violence, but this also can isolate an agitated portion of the 
population. By increasing separation, the government risks exacerbating the existing divide in 
society and fueling the insurgency instead of combating it. 

Insurgencies have several types of violence they can use to get the desired results 
(Bourgois, 2001). Direct Political violence is targeting government and military officials 
themselves. Structural violence is working against the overall long-term gaps and economic 
differences in the society, which can take many forms from attacking high-end shopping centers 
to directly attacking rich members of the society. Everyday violence is the micro-interactional 
daily factors of the society. Attacking this would be something as simple as attacking personally 
owned automobiles when the majority of the poor population rides buses. 

The main way that insurgents can exacerbate the differences in the society is to attack the 
symbolic violence. The symbolic violence at the internalized humiliations and the legitimization 
of inequality and hierarchy. Attacking these points in the society highlight the differences and 
drive a wedge between groups by forcing the society to take a side on the issues being attacked. 
Groups will support stopping the insurgency and be labeled as the oppressors, and groups will 


support breaking down the inequality and hierarchy; even if they do not directly support the 
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violence; and become part of the support system for the insurgency as sympathizers, supporters 
and potential recruits. 

Examination of state structure can identify how internal differences are being addressed 
(Mucha, 2013). When there are differences in a society, a bad government will exacerbate them. 
Semi-Democratic forms of governments often turn into sectionalized societies where some 
segments are not a part of the central government and are left out. This makes a prime situation 
for an insurgency, as it is a built in grievance for individuals to base resistance on. Governments 
can prevent participation by segments of the population in the security forces, voting, 
government offices, uneven distribution of government tax revenue, or inability to access natural 
resource revenue. 

Insurgency naturally is a battle of the have’s against the have-not’s (Gray and Young, 
2011). All insurgencies are inherently political; they exploit the societal differences using the part 
of the society that feel excluded from the political process. Insurgencies need the support of the 
intellectuals of the group it represents or it cannot succeed. By addressing a group or groups in a 
country and their grievances, the insurgency can exploit the country’s borders and political 
system to demand access to power or control through violence. Reallocation of resources is the 
inherent political goal of any insurgency. It is the methods of how that is achieved which varies 
based on region and the type of difference (ethnic, political, or socioeconomic) in the society. 

In early 2013, the Arab Spring swept across North Africa and the Middle East showing 
the societal gaps and long held grievances spilled into the streets (Clapper, 2013). The 
differences between the governing parts of these societies and the non-included members boiled 


over and many governments were overthrown by popular support. Removal of corruption from 
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governments in the region is key to an inclusive government moving forward. Without these 
changes taking place, the events of the Arab spring are likely to repeat themselves. 

In Israel the differences are ethnic and religious; leading to nearly universal issues among 
the population (Jordan, 2008). Israel separates into its Jewish population and its Arab population 
nearly across the board. With Israeli settlements pushing the Arab areas into smaller and smaller 
pockets and the exclusion of Arabs from the government, tensions are ongoing and constant 
rocket attacks and rioting occurs. 

The conflict between Israel and Lebanon was an extension of these internal differences. 
Hezbollah claimed to represent the Arab population and said it was acting on their behalf. Israel 
acted to defend its Jewish population from rocket attacks. The long-term solution for two-states 
or inclusion of the Arabs into the Jewish controlled society has been an ongoing process with no 
solution coming soon. 

Due to ethnic differences that involve cross-country relationships, sometimes a conflict 
must be looked at in relation to the ethnic lines as opposed to country borders (Jones, 2005). The 
conflict in Iraq is a good example of how countries must look past national boundaries during 
some conflicts. Kurds, Sunni Arabs, Shia Arabs, and Turks live across national borders and the 
conflict spilled between Syria, Iraq, and Turkey. Any operation that was restricted to national 
boundaries was doomed to fail. 

With the divisions among ethnic and religious lines crossing the region, it demanded 
international action across the much of the Middle East. Data on insurgencies show that it is 
nearly even at 37% the government wins; 35% the insurgents’ wins with the rest being draws. 


This shows that governments can lose but it is not guaranteed that the insurgency would win 
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either. Each conflict must be addressed quickly as it can spiral out of control as the ISIS rapid 
gaining of ground in Iraq and Syria shows. 

Countries created to have internal differences make outside rule easier; they however face 
challenges upon gaining independence (Ekenberry, 2010). Due to the ethnic differences in 
Afghanistan, the Taliban has a built-in sanctuary among the Pashtun population of the south. This 
sanctuary runs across the border into Pakistan as the British divided their numbers between two 
counties. The government of Afghanistan has exacerbated the internal issues by refusing to fix its 
corruption, which favors the ruling ethnic group at the expense of other groups. This sows 
discontent among large portions of the country. The one thing that all Afghans can agree on is 
that they hate any outside force and view it as an occupation and no matter the indent of the 
intervening forces; they will oppose them on sheer principal and stubbornness. 

Gaps in Research 

Themes from the research on local populations internal differences shows both positive 
and negative influences on counterinsurgency operations. The current research shows that when 
the insurgents use violence against multiple groups it can lose the support base of the population 
even if it is a divided population. 

Other themes show that if the local government can address the insurgents’ grievances 
while developing the local human capital and security forces, it can undermine support for the 
insurgency and choke off support. 

The local population’s level of cohesion negatively affects counterinsurgency operations 
in areas where the national borders are artificial. Artificial in that they were drawn by colonial 
powers to divide ethnic groups and make them easier to control. As those former colonies 


became countries, they now have built-in division making the new weaker governments unable 
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to maintain control in some cases. These divided populations have a historical distrust of each 
other as well as resistance to any sort of foreign presence. These factors contribute to 
insurgencies without much chance of a peace settlement or end in sight. 

The current research has several strong areas, the negative factors show promise as a 
good indicator of conflicts to avoid entering. My dissertation will seek to determine if expanding 
the countries examined will support these themes and attempt to show if any of the positive 


factor themes maintain after further examination. 


Overall Level of the Conflict on the Spectrum of Warfare Scale 

The third section of this literature review will examine the spectrum of warfare scale or 
“Tennessee charts” (Figure 1) to place insurgencies on the spectrum to examine how becoming 
involved in a conflict will be affected based on where the insurgency is placed on the scale. 
Conflicts often have elements of more than one type of warfare and can shift between levels as 
both the insurgents and the counterinsurgency forces adjust and adapt to each other’s tactics in a 
dynamic battlespace. The examination of the conflict levels shows two themes that contribute to 
a positive influence on counterinsurgency operations and three themes that lead to a negative 


effect on counterinsurgency operations. 
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Figure 1- 








Effective Local Forces Can Prevent the Escalation of the Conflict 

The creation and support of local law enforcement officers is key to conflict control 
(Sprankle, 2007). Local law enforcement is most of the effort and effective law enforcement 
(being just and uncorrupted) can stop an insurgency from expanding. Intervening forces can 
assist in training and supplying the existing law enforcement officers along with the addition of 
more forces to help as needed. 

Local law enforcement can prevent escalation of a conflict and prevent it from moving 
higher on the spectrum. Once a conflict requires military forces, the law enforcement aspect does 
not go away. Maintaining good law enforcement allows counter insurgent forces the opportunity 


to focus on hunting insurgents. Law enforcement also places a local face on the conflict, 
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preventing cultural misunderstandings that are likely when foreign forces operate in close 
proximity to the local population for long periods. 

Counterinsurgency forces can amplify their impact by minimizing their physical presence 
(Munsing, 2014). Local forces with training and guidance provided by the counterinsurgency 
forces should make the most of the effort. Keeping local forces as the visible front of the 
operation allows for minimizing foreign interaction with the local population. First, to stop the 
propaganda coup that is given to the insurgents when they can claim they are defending the 
population from a foreign invasion. 

During counterinsurgency operations, there are three stages of the conflict that must be 
addressed (Gregg, 2009). To stop an escalation of the conflict, the intervening force must engage 
the population early and often to draw support away from the insurgency. The success of stability 
operations relies on support from the population for success. Second, stability operations are the 
largest portion of the military effort. The third effort is the creation or modification of the state to 
make it a function and stable government with low corruption. 

Every conflict falls somewhere on the warfare spectrum. Depending on where a conflict 
falls, the model of counterinsurgency warfare maximizing results while minimizing cost changes 
(Egnell and Ucko, 2014). If the conflict is still in the limited intervention area, the Libya model 
can be effective as it limits the foreign troops on the ground. The fewer the forces committed to 
the ground the lower the cost, however the tradeoff is that the longer conflict will take longer and 
also there will be less control over the action taken on the ground. Local groups can have a 
different agenda and seek out other goals rather than the supporting force. Models like the 
indirect model can be used with a bit more direct control while still maintaining a minimal 


footprint. Models add more and more troops into the direct conflict and can be applied as the 
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level of the conflict increases, but this increases the chances of locals viewing the forces as 
occupiers. 

Victory in a counterinsurgency campaign requires the input and positive involvement of 
the local government (Folsom, 2013). The intervening force must pressure the local government 
to reform and address its structures and practices to assist and support the same goals. The local 
population must be convinced to stop providing support for the insurgents. The lack of support 
from the local population restricts the ability to recruit fighters as well as resupply the current 
force. Preventing resupply allows the counter insurgent forces to isolate the insurgents and 
eliminate them. Gaining support from the local population prevents the insurgents from having a 
safe haven to reconstitute. 

Dependent upon where the conflict falls on the Spectrum of warfare, the amount of 
counterinsurgency troops needed to stabilize the country will vary (Goode, 2010). As local forces 
are trained, the number of foreign troops required to conduct counterinsurgency operations will 
reduce. Troop disposition is far more important that the total numbers. Division of areas using 
where they fall on the spectral level of warfare allows for a local level assessment of violence. 
Cross referencing the violence levels with the population density to get the number of troops 
needed. This combination is key to preventing an oversaturation of foreign troops. Too many 
foreign forces can cause a negative effect on an area and too few will be unable to stop the 
violence and combat the insurgents (Goode, 2010). 

The American military’s dominance on the conventional battlefield means future conflicts 
will likely continue to be insurgencies (Clarke and Paul, 2011). Counterinsurgency campaigns of 
the United States show good results when it sticks to its own FM 3-24 doctrine. This doctrine 


calls for the creation of the perception of security among the local population. Reducing the 
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corruption in the local government to allow inclusion of excluded elements. To force the local 
government to address the grievances of the insurgents. Finally, ensure that the 
counterinsurgency forces establish a good relationship with the local population. 

The focus of a counterinsurgency campaign must be the population, as they are the major 
variable in the conflict (Fishel and Manwaring, 2008). Insurgents and the local government are at 
odds and the side that gains the support of the population has the best chance to win. A local 
government that gets training and financial support without requiring foreign troop assistance has 
the best chance of victory. If outside support can work with the local government and allow it to 
remain the face off the conflict, it can increase the legitimacy of the local government in the eyes 
of the population. When foreign troops become involved, it increases the interaction with the 
local population, potentially alienating the population and decreasing support for the local 
government as it loses legitimacy due to needing outside assistance. 

When a local government identifies they are in danger of an escalating insurgency it can 
start seeking outside assistance to strengthen their security forces. Quickly addressed, the need 
shows a good chance of success against the insurgency (Blaufarb and Tanham, 1984). Foreign 
aid can fix many issues facing a local government. Assistance can help fund security forces, 
cover the cost of, and provide training. Foreign air can lend qualified experts in many areas of 
government bureaucracy. Foreign assistance can make up for lack of training and experience by 


assisting with both. 
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Insurgents Attempt To Force A Conflict Into A Different Spectrum At An Incorrect 
Moment 

During a counterinsurgency, the insurgency operates with the support of the original sin 
by the government (Krause, 2009). The government has wronged at least some segment of the 
population leading to the formation of the insurgency in the first place. An insurgency can 
survive as long as it has some support nearly forever. However, there comes a point where the 
insurgents must shift the conflict into a general war and start taking territory from the 
government. This moment is hard to gauge, many times the shift is attempted too soon, and a 
situational miscalculation occurs at the height of the power of the insurgency. This 
miscalculation turns the population against the insurgent’s and allows the government to deliver 
a knockout blow. Shifting between spectrums of warfare is a difficult moment for both the 
insurgents and the government as any shift prematurely or the misidentification of a shift can 
lead to total defeat. 

Six factors lead to the success of an insurgency (Zimerman, 2007). Each factor is 
important to the insurgency and all factors must be in some way addressed by counterinsurgency 
forces to prevent the insurgent’s victory. The insurgents need a cause to fight for; the cause must 
gain support from the population. Support can be gained if there is a weakness in the 
governmental authority to exploit. During the middle to late stages of the conflict, the insurgent 
forces must gain support from outside the country. This outside support can be in the way of 
funds or actual intervention on behalf of the insurgents. 

The insurgency and counterinsurgency force positions have advantages and 
disadvantages based on their position (Johnson and Metz, 2001). Strategic asymmetry is the use 


of a difference between your side and the other. There can be a positive or a negative asymmetry, 
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and the side with the positive can use that to its advantage, whereas the side with a negative 
asymmetry must be aware and watch out for its weakness. These advantages and disadvantages 
are all individual and have many properties. The asymmetry can be long or short term, deliberate 
or by default, and can be in relation to low risk (such as being better trained) or high risk 
(willingness to conduct a surprise attack). The advantages can be discrete or integrated and also 
material or psychological. The entire conflict can be examined piece by piece to see where the 
areas fall on the asymmetry relation scale. These advantages change constantly and by the time 
one is found it might be too late to use it. It is key to identify where advantages lay and put them 


to use before they pass. 


Enemy Forces View an Insurgency as the Only Viable Option for Resistance 

The concept of war between two standing forces in the field with the local population 
excluded from impact or contact is outdated and no longer relevant (Smith, 2005). World War II 
ingrained war as being among the population and the insurgencies seen across the globe as part 
of that war. Since then, insurgent operations show that war has returned to the original concepts 
of fighting. Small insurgent bands ambushing larger government forces at the place and time of 
their choosing. Insurgent warfare is back to being a political event with some military 
characteristics. The moral force to stay the course is the key element for victory. Insurgents must 
maintain some support from the population and if publicized grievances are not addressed by the 
government, the popular support can be maintained nearly indefinitely. 

In any conflict, the insurgents have the strategic initiative (Galula, 1964). The local 
government is the normal state of being while the insurgents can have the initiative and can 
attack at the place and time of their choosing. Government and counterinsurgency forces must 


attempt to protect everything, everywhere all the time. The insurgents can choose when and 
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where they attack to ensure they have the greatest advantage. Although counterinsurgency forces 
can function without support of the population; it will make the operation far more difficult. The 
insurgents have an ideological advantage since the government is required to follow its own laws 
and most of the time it cannot operate beyond its own borders. 

Worldwide it is well understood that no insurgency can fight the United States military in 
an open battlefield (Hammes, 2006). Insurgents must prolong the conflict and cause enough 
deaths that the United States population loses will and forces the government to withdraw forces 
from the conflict. The insurgents win simply by continuing to exist. 

The political and military might of the United States has placed it in a unique position 
where it is usually drawn into foreign conflicts (Manwaring, 2001). The United States owns an 
unprecedented superiority in conventional warfare. Its advantage is unchallenged in the world. 
This advantage in general warfare means that an adversary would be at a distinct disadvantage to 
attempt to fight the United States on its terms. The conventional advantage means adversaries 
will invariably use unconventional means of fighting the United States as they understand that is 
their only option for success. The United States is forced to deal with conflicts that can shift from 
a limited intervention to irregular warfare and is stuck with the knowledge that its edge in major 
combat operations means the enemy will never meet them on an open battlefield. This dispersal 
of forces makes combating an insurgency difficult as the insurgency has the advantage in culture, 
language and terrain knowledge during every engagement. 

The United States sent a mostly conventional force and operated in a conventional 
manner by trying to clear and hold land and push the North Vietnamese forces out of South 
Vietnam (Dunn, 2011). The North Vietnamese used hit-and-run tactics, tunnels to come out 


behind the American line of control, and infiltrate routes into rear areas to enter villages 
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previously cleared of North Vietnamese forces. These combined tactics created a resilient and 
flexible force that kept the North Vietnamese in the conflict far longer than expected. 

The first step in planning a conflict is the identification of what type of conflict is 
currently happening (Chohans and Gavilis, 2010). The United States failed to appreciate the type 
of conflict that was taking place in Vietnam. While the Viet Cong were using guerrilla tactics, the 
United States tried to introduce conventional tactics. This resulted in failure for the United States 
since it had not carried a thorough analysis of the type of conflict that was taking place (Currey, 
1999). The United States thought it could use its military might to achieve its goal of stopping 
the spread of communism. 

The conflict in Iraq and Syria against ISIS starting in late 2015 and has slide across the 
spectrum of warfare and required that it be treated as a single event even thought it was across 
multiple countries (Jones, 2015). By establishing the boundaries at the Turkish border and 
identifying the affected area as encompassing two countries, the coalition was able to address the 
issue properly. The conflict ventured into general war when ISIS held territory all the way east to 
Mosul. Once ISIS was defeated in open conflict it shifted into insurgency tactics. The shifting of 
tactics shifts where the conflict divides. Different areas had different types of conflict occurring 
as the forces in the open and the forces in the city were operating differently. 

The future of warfare is hybrid war. Hybrid warfare combines all aspects of conventional 
wars and insurgencies (Jordan, 2008). With a hybrid system, the fighters can make decisions on 
the best strategies to use based on the situation. When Israel invaded Lebanon, it found 
Hezbollah using a hybrid system. Thus, the Hezbollah fighters were able to pick and choose the 


strategies to use in each arena of conflict. Israel found they could not pin down the Hezbollah 
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fighters and destroy them. The ability of the insurgents to slide between different methods of 
warfare makes them more lethal and can survive the conflict for a considerable period of time. 
Insurgents must be adaptable to the situation at hand as well as able to react to tactics 
used by the counterinsurgency forces if they expect to win (Jordan, 1992). Hezbollah was able to 
create a difficult operating environment for the Israeli forces during its invasion of Lebanon by 
using its strengths and minimizing its glaring weaknesses. Hezbollah forces never met the 
Israelis in open battle. Hezbollah was unable to defeat the Israeli military in battle, was unable to 
take or control territory, but was able to frustrate the forces of Israel long enough for the political 
and propaganda battle to be won. The Israeli forces were withdrawn without accomplishing the 


destruction of Hezbollah in Southern Lebanon. 


Lack Of Coordination between Civilian And Military Operations Disrupts the Local Power 
Base or Economy 

The intervening country must set realistic political goals for the end state of the conflict. 
Without end goals that are both well-defined and realistic, the counterinsurgency effort has no 
ability to create a military strategy beyond simply killing as many insurgents as possible. That 
cycle has not shown any success during past attempts. Insurgents must create a situation where 
the cost of supporting the local government reaches a level the intervening country is unwilling 
to continue paying. Loss of political support can lead to the withdrawal of military support and 
allow the local government to fall to the insurgents. The smaller footprint a foreign 
counterinsurgency force can maintain the better. There needs to be a local face on the effort, and 
smaller numbers will keep the cost down as well. 

The first step in planning a conflict is the identification of what type of conflict is 


currently happening (Chohans and Gavilis, 2010). The United States fought a conventional war 
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in Iraq and its failure to extinguish the terrorists was due to its inability to adjust tactics to the 
guerrilla war that it had become. The aid given to locals disrupted the local economy and the 
current order, adding to the issues faced as new leaders gained power, and long-standing 
paradigms were shifted. 

The coordination between military and civilian agencies prior to an invasion can have a 
huge impact upon the post conflict peacekeeping and the long-term success of a country (Cronin, 
2008). In both Iraq and Afghanistan, the military and civilian agency participants had separate 
agendas and plans, which were not well coordinated, and many times were counter to each other. 
When conducting conflict planning the goals must be political in nature with concurrent 
activities to support a single goal. The civilian planners must be the driving force and military 
operations must be intended to transition away from violence to a civilian only intervention as 
quickly as possible. Once the transition of military operations to policing actions is complete, the 
civilian control is cemented and the military can provide support and training to keep the conflict 
as low on the scale as possible. 

In the initial stages (1955-1964) of the Vietnam War, the United States provided Special 
Forces support. However, after the Bay of Tonkin incident, American involvement changed with 
the addition of conventional forces. The goal of these conventional forces was to try to clear-and- 
hold land and push the North Vietnamese forces out of South Vietnam (Dunn, 2011). This 
mindset reflected the training the South Vietnamese military received. The training, equipment 
and tactics were to fight a straightforward conventional conflict. This was in direct conflict with 
the combined tactics of the North Vietnamese. The North Vietnamese used hit and run tactics. 


The inability to adapt tactics led to the loss of support from the American home front. The North 
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Vietnamese propaganda war was overwhelmingly won and although the United States military 
was never openly defeated, they were withdrawn from the conflict and it is viewed negatively. 

During the Troubles, the United Kingdom failed to understand that its overuse of violence 
was affecting and prolonging the conflict (Thackston, 1993). The complexity of the conflicts 
causes was not taken into account and the United Kingdom failed to develop effective solutions 
to handling and countering the Irish Republic Army. The British failed to develop a long-term 
plan using all the instruments of power available to it and instead were heavy-handed and 
focused on short-term gains at the expense off the long-term goals. When the dynamics of the 
situation changed the British forces also failed to adapt or change their tactics in any way. 

The police and the military have an interconnecting role when insurgencies start (Dunlap, 
2014). Tactics used by the military for counterinsurgency crossed into the sphere of police 
actions and police actions mirrored those of counterinsurgency tactics in some respects. The 
continuing risk is a militarized police force and the local population cannot tell the difference. 
The separation needs to be maintained for the sake of the long-term validity of the police force 


once the operation has been completely. 


Too Few Local Forces Allow For the Violence to Escalate 

During a counterinsurgency campaign, the local government and any outside 
counterinsurgency force must be able to monopolize the legitimate use of force (Gompert & 
Gordon, 2001). This requires careful propaganda to ensure the population understands the 
difference in the effort. Separating a conflict against international terrorists and the local Muslim 
population requires ensuring the population does not view the conflict as a war against Islam. 
This is a common propaganda tool used by insurgents to gain support as the defender of Islam 


against the invaders. Strong indicators of a failed insurgency are popular antipathy, a competent 
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government, a popular government, a democratic government, and socio-political inclusiveness. 
These factors will address most of the valid complaints a population has and ensure they lose 
interest and remove support for the insurgency. Without support of the population, an insurgency 
is doomed to fail. 

Counterinsurgency warfare is inversely dependent on the drive of the insurgents (Kahl, 
2007). The insurgency can change the spectrum of warfare when it changes tactics, driving the 
conflict to levels the counterinsurgency forces might not yet be prepared for. The intervening 
force must set realistic political goals for the end game of the conflict. Without end goals that are 
both well-defined and realistic the counterinsurgency effort has no ability to create a military 
strategy beyond simply killing as many insurgents as possible. Historically there has not been 
success shown when killing is the only tactic. Insurgents must create a situation where the cost of 
supporting the local government reaches a level the intervening country is unwilling to continue 
paying. Loss of political support can lead to the withdrawal of military support and allow the 
local government to fall to the insurgent’s efforts. The smaller footprint a counterinsurgency 
force can maintain the better, there needs to be a local face on the effort, and it will keep the cost 
of the conflict lower. 

Depending on where the conflict falls on the spectrum of warfare, the required amount of 
counterinsurgency troops varies (Goode, 2010). The higher the rate of violence, the more troops 
are required to maintain control. Having local police or military attached allows for the lowering 
of the total numbers as locals replace a higher than one for one set of foreign troops. As the local 
forces are built up it can allow for a lower number of counterinsurgency troops in the area. 


However, if the conflict slides into general warfare or any higher level of warfare, the troop 
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requirement can quickly increase disproportionate to the number of local forces available to fill 
the gaps. 

During the Troubles, the United Kingdom failed to fully understand that its overuse of 
violence was affecting and prolonging the conflict (Thackston, 1993). The complexity of the 
conflict’s origin was not taken into account and the United Kingdom failed to develop effective 
solutions to handling and countering the Irish Republic Army. The British sent predominantly 
Protestant troops to the area from the mainland of the United Kingdom leading to favoritism and 
instant resentment from the Catholic population. The British troops were viewed as an outside 
foreign force even though they had a shared history. The British failed to develop a long-term 
plan, instead of using all the instruments of power available and were heavy handed and focused 
on short term gains at the expense off the long-term goals. When the dynamics of the situation 
changed the British forces failed to adapt or change their tactics to match the conditions. 

Gaps in Research 

The current literature discussing how insurgencies shift between levels of conflict has 
several themes. The counterinsurgency forces are negatively impacted when they fail to use local 
forces and overuse aid and investment, that disrupt the social power structures. If 
counterinsurgency forces invest in and empower local forces and prevent being viewed as an 
occupation force then their chances of success increase. 

The current literature fails to examine to what level the investment in the local 
infrastructure stops being helpful and begins to be detrimental. This dissertation examines this 
more closely and determine if there are areas where outside investment can assist the local 


infrastructure without upsetting the local power structure and economy. 
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Cohesiveness of Divergence of the Insurgent Groups 

The fourth section of this literature review will examine the insurgent groups themselves. 
The type and number of foes faced is important as it defines the amounts and types of troops 
needed to combat them. Insurgencies groups being cohesive or divergent can be a positive or a 
negative effect on counterinsurgency operation depend upon the situation. There was one theme 
identified that has positive effects on counterinsurgency operations and two themes identified 


that have a negative effect. 


No Data Supports an Insurgency Being Able To Outlast A Government 

The United States has been involved in insurgency operations continuously for 30 years. 
The way ahead for the United States needs to involve a shift in philosophy (Metz and Millen, 
2004). Currently the United States engages in conflicts and attempts to use its own forces to 
achieve victory. This way of war is very costly, in both money and time. The optimal way ahead 
is not to be the best country in the world at conducting counterinsurgency campaigns, but to be 
the country that is best at training the local security forces to conduct the counterinsurgency 
operation on their own. This method is far cheaper in cost as well as American lives. The process 
takes far longer, but its low cost and the lower media coverage makes it possible to be involved 
over a long period of time with little threat of American public opinion turning against the 
involvement. 

During a counterinsurgency campaign, the key item to address is the actual grievances of 
the insurgents (Connable and Libicki, 2010). The local government must address the grievances 
of the insurgents as they represent some portion of the dissatisfied portion of the population. 


Addressing issues will remove some support for the insurgents as the population’s needs are 
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being met. Addressing issues politically as well as the active targeting of insurgent leadership by 
counterinsurgency forces shows a good rate of success. The length of an insurgency shows no 
correlation to success for the group. There is no data to support an insurgency’s ability to outlast 
the government. Losing leadership of a group can set the group back as it must choose a new 
leader along with verifying its message. If the group changes its message or goes off message in 
its effort, it can risk alienating segments of the population that support it. The use of 
indiscriminate terror tactics is another way to lose support as attacking your own base is 
historically unpopular. 

The conflict against the Islamic State provides a picture of a mostly cohesive opponent 
that is also easily identifiable as it wears the same clothing and flies the ISIS flag on its vehicles 
(Jones, 2015). Treating the conflict as a single issue and allowing cross-border operations 
allowed the Coalition to combat ISIS and push it back from its earlier gains. 

ISIS floated the line between an insurgent group and a regular army. The spectacular 
defeat of the Iraqi military emboldened ISIS and they began taking and holding territory. The 
transition into a governing force created the conditions for much easier targeting as the forces 
became more visible. The quick gains of ISIS meant that the international community had to 
redefine the issue as not an Iraqi or Syrian issue but an issue for the entire region to deal with. 
Turkey strengthened its borders and the Kurdish forces stopped the eastern advance. Russia 
supports the Syrian Regime and the Coalition’s supports the Iraqi/ Kurdish forces to push back 


ISIS gains and liberate the seized territory. 
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Poor Identification of All the Insurgency Groups Involved 

When examining a conflict for possible involvement, it must be determined how many 
groups of insurgents are present (Goode, 2011). Disposition of troops in a country as well as the 
total number of troops required are dependent upon the composition and size of the insurgency. 
If there are multiple insurgent groups, it needs to be determined if they are in conflict with each 
other as well as the government. If so, this violence increases the numbers of counterinsurgency 
troops that are required as both fighting between insurgency groups and anti-government 
violence must be dealt with. Considerations must be taken as further insurgent group 
fragmentation changes violence levels. Changes require adjustments in total troop numbers as 
well as density of troops in a given area. This formula must be constantly assessed, and 
disposition of forces adjusted as the situation changes. 

Divergent groups fighting the Coalition in Afghanistan have the same goal (Jalali, 2009). 
Multiple insurgent groups have their own leaders and have varied tactics, however the end goal 
for all the groups is to expel the Coalition from Afghanistan and return the government to a strict 
Muslim government. These groups have fought each other in the past, but their overall goal 
being the same makes them more dangerous. Multiple groups plan attacks in multiple areas on 
different timelines. Targeting of a group leader only affects a small area. The Coalition has 
constantly created its own issues by seeking short-term gains at the expense of long-term goals. 
The local population supports the insurgent groups due to the Coalitions missteps as it has 
attempted to apply Western values to a non-Western society, creating more issues than it solves. 

During the British involvement in Northern Ireland, the Irish Republican Army continued 
to fragment into fringe groups making the conflict drag on and making these groups more and 


more deadly (Thackston, 1993). The IRA had internal discontent as the violence factions of the 
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organization wanted to increase the overall violence level, in turn leading to fragmentation of the 
more radical elements and an increase in the violence of the conflict. The application of heavy- 
handed tactics by the British forces had the opposite effect as intended. Attempting to counter an 
insurgency with overwhelming force is not a tactic that has led to a successful campaign in most 
scenarios. 

Identification of the types of groups faced is critical and is often mishandled leading to 
poor tactics and incomplete understanding of the ground truth (Manwaring, 2001). Vietnam is a 
good example of unit misidentification as the United States refused to accept that the conflict had 
moved away from a strictly conventional engagement and was adding elements of a 
counterinsurgency. The key for insurgents is to be flexible and to change their tactics as the 
situation dictates so they can adjust to weaknesses of the opposition and maximize their 
advantages as they present themselves. Counterinsurgency forces also must adjust their tactics to 
limit their weaknesses so the insurgency cannot gain a spectacular victory and bring more of the 
population to its side. 

The United States involvement in Vietnam did not succeed due to an inaccurate 
assessment of the forces facing the American and South Vietnamese militaries (Dunn, 2011). The 
United States spent its efforts training the South Vietnamese army to defend itself against a 
conventional attack by a conventional North Vietnamese army. The United States treated the 
conflict as a chess piece battle with clear lines of control. The North Vietnamese Army had the 
Viet Cong forces, which operated as insurgents but were in close coordination with the North 
Vietnamese Army leadership. 

During a counterinsurgency operation, many times there are multiple insurgent groups 


with different aims and goals, along with criminal elements using the insurgency as a cover for 
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their activities (Hammes, 2006). Being able to address the all of the varied grievances is 
impossible and the lack of a central leader makes the insurgents more deadly as there is no single 
leader to target or negotiate with. Over time, the insurgents are winning simply by existing as 
failure to eliminate the insurgents mean the counterinsurgency effort is failing. Often the failure 
to eliminate the insurgency is due to unrealistic goals. Placing western values on a nonwestern 
society and believing they will accept nontraditional values is a recipe for failure. The intended 


goals of a counterinsurgency effort must be an end state that is acceptable to the local population. 


Failure to Adjust to Changing Insurgent Group Composition and Tactics 

During a counterinsurgency operation, many times there are often multiple insurgent 
groups with different aims and goals, along with criminal elements using the conflict as a cover 
for their activities (Hammes, 2006). Being able to address the variety of grievances is impossible 
and the lack of an effective central leader makes insurgents more effective as there is no single 
leader to target or for negotiations. Over time, the insurgents are winning simply by existing, as 
failure to eliminate the insurgents mean the counterinsurgency effort is failing. Often the failure 
to eliminate the insurgency is simply due to unrealistic goals (Hammes, 2006). 

Successful counterinsurgency campaigns show eight general strategies. (Congressional 
Hearings, 2011). Campaigns require a sound political strategy for the conflict. There needs to be 
an integration of military and civilian efforts. The continuity between the civilian leadership and 
military leadership must be present. The approach to the conflict must revolve around the local 
population. There must be a sync between the military operation and the development of the 
region so areas are cleared and then developed. The partnership between the counterinsurgency 


forces and the local population must be developed and maintained. The local security forces must 
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be trained, assisted, and expanded to meet the threat. Finally, the counterinsurgency forces must 
take a region wide approach. Neighboring countries all can affect a conflict. There must be 
interaction with those countries to ensure there is not a physical safe haven provided to the 
insurgents across the border where the counterinsurgency forces cannot reach. Elimination of 
safe havens removes at least one place for the insurgents to hide and reconstitute. 

During an insurgency, the strategic initiative lies with the insurgents as they can pick the 
place and time for any attack (Galula, 1964). The counterinsurgency forces must not only hunt 
the insurgents; but also ensure the safety of the population while running the country as the 
government in power. The insurgents must establish a safe haven somewhere. The geography of 
a country plays a large role as dense jungle, islands or mountain ranges offer safe havens the 
insurgents can use to their advantage. In countries that lack these natural geographic features, the 
insurgents must use borders to their advantage, as it may be politically untenable for the 
counterinsurgency forces to follow the insurgents across the border. The government must 
engage with its neighbors to ensure the borders of the country are solid and insurgents cannot 
pass easily between multiple countries. If governments can cooperate, insurgency safe havens 
can be eliminated and the spread of the insurgency stopped. 

When examining a conflict for possible involvement, it must be determined how many 
insurgent groups are present (Goode, 2011). Disposition of troops in a country as well as the 
estimated number of troops required are dependent upon the composition as well as the size of 
the insurgents. If there are multiple insurgent groups, it needs to be determined if they are in 
conflict with each other as well as the government. If violence increases, the number of 
counterinsurgency troops also increased. Considerations must be taken if insurgency groups 


fragment to address the change in group numbers and violence levels in relation to total troop 
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numbers as well as density of troops in a given area. This formula must be constantly addressed 
and disposition of forces adjusted as the situation changes. 

The United States involvement in Vietnam did not succeed due to an inaccurate 
assessment of the forces facing the American and South Vietnamese (Dunn, 2011). The United 
States spent its efforts training the South Vietnamese Army to defend itself against a 
conventional attack by a conventional North Vietnamese army. The United States treated the 
conflict as a chess piece battle with clear lines of control. The North Vietnamese army had the 
Vietcong, which operated as insurgents and were in close coordination with the North 
Vietnamese army leadership. The battle was everywhere and the defensive strategy the 
Americans inherited from the French was doomed to fail as the enemy was inaccurately assessed 
and therefore the tactics were ill suited to defeat that enemy. 

Identification of the types of opposition groups is critical and is often mishandled leading 
to poor tactics and incomplete understanding of the ground situation (Manwaring, 2001). 
Vietnam is a good example of unit misidentification as the United States refused to accept the 
conflict had moved away from a conventional engagement and elements of a counterinsurgency 
emerged. The key for insurgents is to be flexible and to change their tactics as the situation 
dictates so they can adjust to weaknesses in the opposition and maximizing advantages as they 
present themselves. The same is required for counterinsurgency forces, as they need to adjust 
their tactics to limit their weaknesses so the insurgency cannot get a spectacular victory and bring 
more of the population to its side. 

Hezbollah’s method of combined warfare uses normal military forces, insurgents, as well 
as sleeper agents using propaganda under one umbrella, but all operating independently (Jordan, 


1992). This dispersion of effort and the ability to act independently, made the targeting of 
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communication difficult as the cells were operating under the same overall agenda and to the 
same goal but had no regular communication with each other. Israel was able to move into 
Southern Lebanon and conduct military operations as it wanted with minimal resistance. The 
conflict was unsuccessful as the Israeli goals were to eliminate Hezbollah as a threat to its 
northern territories, and it could not defeat the forces in the field as they melted away into the 
population. The terrain gained was quickly reoccupied upon the withdraw of forces, and the 
Hezbollah agents in Northern Israel spread discontent among the Israeli population causing 
political issues for Israel and loss of support for the invasion. 

During the British involvement in Northern Ireland, the Irish Republican Army 
continually fragmented into fringe groups making the conflict drag on and making these groups 
more and more deadly (Thackston, 1993). The violence against the local Catholic population by 
a predominantly Protestant military forces led to resentment by the population and increased 
support for the IRA. The IRA also had internal discontent as the British violence made parts of 
the IRA want to increase its violence level, in turn leading to IRA fragmentation of more radical 
elements and a continued increase in the violence of the conflict. The application of heavy- 
handed tactics by the British forces has the opposite effect as hoped for showing that attempting 
to counter an insurgency with overwhelming force is not a successful tactic for a successful 


campaign in most scenarios. 
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Gaps in Research 

The theme that showed advantageous to the counterinsurgency forces is that no 
matter if the insurgent groups were united or divided there was no indication that they could 
simply outlast the government. Time has not been shown to be a defining factor in adding to 
insurgent victories over government forces or counterinsurgency forces. 

Two themes showing a negative impact on counterinsurgency operations. When 
government or counterinsurgency forces fail to identify all groups in the conflict, they become 
difficult to defeat. One cannot fight a foe that is unknown or misidentified. The other negative 
theme the literature shows is that during a conflict all sides make adjustments and must continue 
to adjust. The forces that stop making adjustments and no longer adapt to changes by the 
opposition is the side that will lose the conflict. 

The dissertation includes examination of time as a factor in success rates in insurgency 
operations as well as an examination of how much identification of the opposition groups is 
required prior to entry to a conflict. Good intelligence and identification of opposition forces 


prior to a conflict entry is a theme that could prove accurate under further examination. 


Availability of a Safe Haven for the Insurgency 

The fifth section of this literature review will focus on safe havens. Safe havens can be 
across an international border, where due to military or political reasons the counterinsurgency 
forces cannot purse. The safe haven can also be due to a terrain feature like jungle cover, 
mountain caves, island enclaves or combinations of both political and physical factors that allow 
an insurgency to hide and reconstitute. Safe havens prevent the constant pressure 


counterinsurgency forces need to apply to induce the insurgent groups collapse. The current 
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research shows two themes with a positive impact on counterinsurgency operations as well as 


two themes that show a negative effect on operations. 


Local Forces Can Go Places Foreign Forces Cannot 

Disposition of and numeric troop requirements must be closely examined prior to an 
intervention as there are several options for how to assist a country facing an insurgency (Egnell 
and Ucko, 2014). The Libyan model uses the insertion of Special Forces and the application of 
air strikes to help local allies fight the battles themselves. This model allows for minimizing the 
cost and risk to American lives, as well as lowering the chances of a cultural backlash against the 
intervention by the local population. This model allows for the prevention of safe havens as the 
local forces can go into areas that the United States might not be able to enter. 

The indirect model is similar to the Libyan model if even more streamline; there are even 
fewer troops and likely no airstrikes assisting the forces. This model costs far less and can 
continue in some areas indefinitely. It also preventions safe-havens due to the ability of local 
forces to enter most places in their own country. The indirect model has the risk of abuse by the 
newly trained local forces as the United States is proving skills and support, but the actual 
operations are mostly independent, leading to the potential for abuse of the population. The 
overall goals of an operation must be well defined prior to any assistance given. Terrain and local 
cultures are unique in every conflict and will lend itself to one model over the rest after 
examination. If safe havens exist that the United States would not be able to reach with its own 
forces then one of the above methods are the best option for the addressing the limitation. 

Examining outside support factors for insurgencies shows that the application of 
assistance to the insurgency can increase its chances of victory (Fishel and Manwaring, 2008). 


The important factors are the local population and the resources. Control of these two factors 
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lead to the control of the country. Separating the insurgency from the local population removed 
the support the insurgents rely on. If the insurgency has a safe haven it makes removing them 
from the population harder as fighters can hide and return whenever they want. If there are no 
safe-havens then the insurgents must work to remain hidden in the population and it can lead to 
increased violence and death among the population affecting its support. 

The Israeli invasion of Lebanon intended to stop rocket attacks into Northern Israel 
(Jordan, 2008). The invasion was ultimately unsuccessful due to the tactics of the Hezbollah 
fighters. Israel identified the safe haven in Lebanon being used for the rocket attacks. Israel 
correctly eliminated the safe haven of the fighters and pushed them further away from the border 
area. The conflict was intended to combat the safe havens however Israel was unable to cope 
with the constantly changing tactics and adaptability of the Hezbollah fighters and was 


unsuccessful in its goals. 


Coordination with Adjacent Countries Allows For Cross Border Operations 

Counterinsurgency operations around the world have no single formula guaranteeing 
victory (Clarke, Grill, and Paul, 2010). Data from prior counterinsurgency operations show there 
are some actions that can increase the possibility of victory. Legitimization of the government, 
communication between factions, development in the country, and using sound cost benefit 
analysis adds to the positive outcomes. One factor that adds to the positive outcome is to control 
the border of the country. 

Controlling the border allows for the setting of the battlespace. Removing safe-havens 
also lower the ability of the insurgents to gain outside support. Depending on terrain, controlling 
the border may also eliminate the only safe haven option and allow for more effective security 


operations. 
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The conflict in Iraq and Syria show what can happen if the cross border nature of a 
conflict is understood by the participants (Jones, 2015). Islamic State sprung forth from the 
Syrian desert and overran large swaths of Syria, quickly routing the Iraqi Military all the way 
through Mosul and were only stopped by the Kurdish Forces at the river. Identification of the 
threat by the Coalition Forces and the assistance of Iran, Turkey and Jordan in closing off their 
borders set the battlespace, stopping the ISIS ability to expand the conflict. Russia is assisting the 
Syrian Regime, and the Coalition assisted Iraq and the conflict came to a stalemate. With outside 
enablers addressed, the conflict was finally confined to a physical area (not including offshoot 
branches in Africa that were associated in name only). By treating the cross-border conflict as a 
single event, the Coalition was able to address the entire of the situation and work with multiple 
countries and quazi-allies to build a plan of action and to coordinate action against the common 


enemy. 


Inability of COIN Forces To Deny Insurgency Safe Havens/ No Cooperation With Adjacent 
Countries 

The duration of an insurgency can be directly affected by the availability and types of 
safe havens the insurgency has (Johnston and Urlacher, 2012). Since the end of World War II, the 
average length of insurgencies has extended from eight years to almost eleven and a half. This 
extension means the intervention force must maintain support from its population for longer in a 
time where that population’s visibility of the operations is far greater. The terrain a conflict takes 
place on is very important and can affect conflict length. If the safe haven an insurgency has is 
artificial, such as an international border, the counterinsurgency forces can remove that safe 
haven much easier than if it is terrain based. Mountains, jungle, and islands all make for terrain 


that can be used as safe havens and it makes the efforts of a counterinsurgency force that much 
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more difficult as the terrain is time consuming and costly to clear and hold. Insurgencies are on 
the rise due to the post World War II creation of weak states and the lack of strong state foreign 
conquerors to offset the weakness. 

The worldwide counterinsurgency threat was a bit different in 2013 when Al Qaida was 
the major player in Iraq; ISIS had yet to emerge (Clapper, 2013). The terrorist threat was 
centered in the ungoverned spaces in Western Iraq and Eastern Syria. The power vacuum in these 
areas would be filled and cause worldwide troubles. The Arab Spring created new support for 
demanding action of a government and willingness to revolt if that demand was unheeded. 
Spaces where safe havens existed were a primary cause of the ability of ISIS to develop 
unhindered and to gain control of the vast territory that it held a few short years later. Like the 
tribal areas of Afghanistan and Pakistan, the ungoverned spaces between Iraq and Syria merit a 
close watch as a source of conflict in the coming years. 

Combined operations conducted by Hezbollah created a difficult environment for the 
Israelis to counter due to its adaptability and flexibility (Jordan, 1992). Hezbollah’s main 
location was in southern Lebanon but they also used far to reach far-off places like the 
ungoverned spaces in southeastern Syria. These safe havens are difficult to locate for Israeli 
intelligence. Safe havens along with the combination of traditional and irregular warfare make 
Hezbollah a dangerous enemy that is hard to eliminate. Israel has shown its willingness to 
intervene against Hezbollah in Syria and Lebanon in its attempts to eliminate the threat to its 
northern cities, but the combination of Hezbollah operating in urban areas along with far-flung 
training camps in the desert makes their survivability rates high. The full elimination of the 


Hezbollah threat to Israel would require the cooperation of both the Lebanese and the Syrian 
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governments, a prospect that is highly unlikely as they each have their own conflicts with Israel 
and are likely providing support to Hezbollah themselves. 

The United States has been involved in counterinsurgency operations for many years, the 
amount of forces allocated to these efforts has varied over the years (Folsom, 2013). For 
counterinsurgency operations to succeed the United States must engage on a regional level to 
gain the cooperation of the countries adjacent to the conflict to deny insurgent save havens. The 
inability to remove these safe havens made the operations in Iraq and Afghanistan an uphill 
battle as the insurgents could cross the border and hide. Pressuring the local government and 
neighboring governments to reform socially and stamp out corruption will assist the 
counterinsurgency efforts. Removing some of the grievances the insurgents will reduce the 
justification for the population to support the cause. 

Afghanistan has been continuously in conflict for nearly a century (Jaliali, 2009). Afghan 
fighters have used the safe havens in the mountains between Afghanistan and Pakistan for many 
years and the tactics along with locations are well developed and supplied. The inability of 
Coalition ground forces to enter the Pakistani safe havens makes isolating the insurgent forces 
nearly impossible (Dobbins, 2010). The constant choice of short-term goals over long-term aims 
has hindered the efforts as once Coalition’s units change out gains are quickly undone and the 
long-term goals are no closer to being achieved. 

The Afghan insurgency has safe havens in Pakistan that the ground forces of the 
Coalition cannot reach (Eikenberry, 2010). The Afghan government does not support the 
Coalitions goals of good governance and inclusiveness. The government refuses to give up 
crony power and its corrupt nature so there cannot be a reconciliation with the insurgency, as 


grievances are unaddressed. Historically the population of Afghanistan is against any foreign 
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occupation of their country and are willing to support the insurgency for this reason alone. The 
long-term nature of the conflict has forced military members into traditionally civilian roles and 
advising the local government in administrative roles. The lack of a clear national objective for 
the forces and the changing roles assigned makes victory difficult once you compound the safe 
haven the insurgents have across the border. 

In Vietnam the United States took over the military actions from the French and adopted 
their terrible strategy (Dunn, 2011). The United States took a defensive posture in South Vietnam 
and only allowed air strikes into North Vietnam allowing the North to maintain the initiative. The 
defensive strategy paired with conventional tactics used by the United States as well as taught to 
the South Vietnamese troops led to the two sides fighting two very different wars. The North 
adapted and used the Ho Chin Minh Trail to move troops and supplies to points they needed it, 
adapted troop placement and tactics to maximize their combat ability. The Americans continued 
to conventional land war and had clear lines of control that were not defendable. The inability to 
control the lines of communication used by the North and to deny the safe havens across the 
borders meant no matter what victories the United States achieved, the North Vietnamese forces 
could retreat and recuperate with little to no chance of the Americans following them and 
destroying the unit. 

During the Vietnam conflict, the United States and its South Vietnamese allies did not 
expand the conflict into the surrounding countries officially, allowing the North Vietnamese 
forces to flee across the border and reconstitute their forces without interference (Manwaring, 
2001). The Ho Chi Migh Trail allowed the supply and reinforcement of the North Vietnamese 
forces throughout the conflict. This supply route allowed the North to attack at places and times 


of their choosing due to the north south axis of Vietnam. The entire western flank was at risk of 
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attack all the time. Inability to shut down the safe havens allowed the North Vietnamese military 
to plan their attacks while in a state of respite, leaving the American and South Vietnamese on 
the defensive and having to be alert 100% of the time, never knowing when an attack might 


occur. 


Gaps in Research 


Themes about the availability of safe havens for the insurgents go hand in hand for 
positive impact and negative impact. The current literature shows that if insurgents can establish 
safe havens where counterinsurgency forces and the resisted government cannot follow, their 
chances of success increase. The literature shows that when local forces can prevent insurgents 
from establishing a safe haven there is a chance it can stop the conflict before outside forces are 
needed. When a conflict becomes a cross border insurgency, it is key to coordinate with the 
surrounding countries to ensure the ability to pursue the insurgents or gain the cooperation of the 


bordering countries to help combat the insurgents. 


My dissertation uses safe havens as one of the main points of examination and the current 
literature supports that safe havens are one of the key elements in determining outcomes. The 
ability of insurgents to gain and counterinsurgency forces to prevent safe havens seem to indicate 
a key starting point for the examination of future conflicts. The predictability of international 
cooperation or feasibility of cutting off the borders of a country and restricting movement can be 


an indicator of a local government’s ability to keep the conflict from escalating. 
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Summary 

The current literature review has identified many themes that assist in defining the 
importance of the research questions. The themes provide insight into several sub-areas that 
could add to the analysis of a conflict prior to entering it. Based on the amount of supporting data 
already published the most universally supported theme is the research question is under 
Question 5- Does the insurgency have a permissive safe have to retreat to that cannot be reached 
by counterinsurgency forces. 

The current research identifies this as a major indicator for success of a 
counterinsurgency operation. If the insurgents can establish a safe haven using either terrain or 
national borders, their chances for success increase. This research shows that the ability to deny 
safe havens and being able to successfully coordinate with neighboring countries would be 
essential for a successful operation. 

The second highest supported theme is under Question 1- Is there support for the 
insurgency among the local population? as well as Question 2- Does the local population have 
internal differences? The theme is the increase of the local government’s legitimacy. Each of 
these questions support this theme through increased inclusiveness, use of local security forces 
vs. foreign troops when possible, as well as addressing the insurgent’s grievances to remove the 
populations support. 

The current literature supports the idea that a local government facing an insurgency must 
not only be able but also willing to address issues, reduce corruption as well as change policies. 
If that government is unable or unwilling then the government may not be worth supporting. 

The third highly supported theme is under Question 3- What is the overall level of the 


conflict on the spectrum of warfare scale, as well as Question 1- Is there support for the 
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insurgency among the local population. The theme is to ensure that local forces are used as much 
as possible. The meaning of this could be a smaller intervention force, used as advisors, a robust 
training program, or a division of responsibility. Using local forces to protect the population 
shows multiple benefits in existing research. 

Investing in local forces increase the legitimacy of the government, enables the country to 
defend itself, increase employment, and prevents the local population from viewing the 
counterinsurgency operation as an occupation; denying the insurgents a propaganda point and the 
support that can be gained by pushing that view among the population. 

The fourth supported theme is under Question 4- What are the types of insurgents, are 
they a cohesive force, or are there several divergent groups. The current research identifies the 
theme that counterinsurgency forces must properly identify all the groups it is facing. This 
should be an ongoing process as groups fracture, combine and criminal elements also warrant 
consideration. The second part of this theme is the tactics must be adjusted based on intelligence 
on the active belligerents. Failure to both identify all the groups and adjust to the constantly 
changing battlefield risks a counterinsurgency force that is fighting a conflict that does not exist 
against only part of the forces alighted against it, while using the wrong tactics for the situation. 
Poor intelligence and planning can lead to the alienation of the local population and risks 


exacerbating the third theme as well as the second theme through badly conducted operations. 
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Chapter 3. Methodology 
The methodology chapter reviews the research methods used in the study. It identifies the 
research design used including how the sampling was done, the instruments for data collection, 
and the procedures followed. The section also looks at the methods used to analyze the data, the 


role of the researcher in the process, and the ethical considerations. 


Research Design 

This research uses a qualitative approach to seek to expand the breath of the inquiry into 
counterinsurgency by examining the conflicts of the past to see if it is possible to use that 
information to determine the outcome of future conflicts prior to entry. The qualitative 
methodology will be used to seek to understand the issues using multiple participant examples 
and case studies to examine the social and historical construction. This method of examination 
addresses the process of interaction among individuals, focusing on the specific contexts of the 
participants to understand the historical and cultural settings of their conflicts and how those 
events can be applied to current and future conflicts. 

This starts with the overall question of what are the requirements for a successful 
counterinsurgency campaign. Continuing to the collection of the qualitative data. This data was 
reviewed and themes appeared. The emergent design arose as the themes were discovered and 
some components proved inadequate during analysis. Taking these themes, they create categories 
that data for coding into the basis for a new theory. Some of the inadequacies can be remedied as 
more data is added. Continued collection and addition of data will enable the theory to be 
continually proven. This research design contains emergent components by their very nature. 

The design of this qualitative approach is that of a qualitative analysis of existing 


research to determine themes that are used as the based for quantitative coding of data to 
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determine if these themes will prove useful or if they are coincidental. Using the literature review 
as the point of integration, the second component, the data entered in the matrix can be added 
and integrated. This sequential design allows for the quantitative data to prove the qualitative 
themes to be true or not. Multi-level complex design allows for the integration of data originating 


from different levels and different sources to be integrated into a single dataset. 


Strategy of Inquiry 

Using the central question of what elements are essential to the success of a 
counterinsurgency operation, the themes discovered during the literature review become sub 
questions to determine when certain elements are required or merely coincidental occurrences 
in successful operations. The themes were examined and determined if they could validly 
predict the outcome of an operation in the planning stages by using a matrix. The matrix 
utilized positive and negative occurrences of the themes to determine if there is a correlation 
effect on success of a counterinsurgency operation. 

The matrix used conflicts as its data set (See Appendix A). The conflicts data set starts 
at 1900 and ends approximately 2017 (a few of the conflicts are ongoing, and newer conflicts 
do not yet have the data needed to be entered into the matrix to be valid to these results). 

This research used completed conflicts much as possible. Some insurgencies continue 
in name only. Others have morphed into criminal organizations with no ability to threaten the 
existence of the national government ending the insurgency and becoming a law and order 
issue. 

As the conflicts were entered into the matrix, if there is not enough information 


available to make a determination, the question was coded and double negative and omitted. It 
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is understood there is a limitation to some of the coding as the older conflicts suffer from a 


few faults. 


Sample 

The study avoided conflicts that were mainly between states and instead focused on 
those that had at least one non-state actor and a state actor. Conflicts are included that crossed 
national borders, as one of the main possible themes for successful insurgencies is the ability 
to maintain a safe haven outside the reach of security forces. Outside support by a neighboring 
country was not a prohibitive factor as long as the revolt and insurgency occurred toward a 
standing/ recognized national government. World War I and World War II side conflicts are not 
included. Cold War proxy wars were included if there was a government in place to be 
subverted and the exclusion of state against state conflict. This research used academic 


published papers to set the qualitative base to ensure there was a solid foundation. 


Measures 
The instruments used to record data for this study are the online library resources as well 
as Microsoft Excel for the actual tabulation of the data. The databases available in the Henley- 
Putnam and National American University library cross a vast selection of academic subjects and 
timeframes, making a well-rounded selection of literature available. Using Excel allows for auto 


tabulation of the results to prevent human error as much as possible. 
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Data Collection Strategy 
Using historical accounts of counterinsurgency operations and analysis of prior conflicts 
this research gathered the information to be coded into the matrix. Reading the available 
information on these conflicts will allow a picture of the events to be created allowing for 
accurate assessments of the occurrence or lack of occurrence of the themes revealed during the 
literature review. The data will be entered and stored in the matrix with an entry for each selected 
conflict so further review of current information and addition of new information will be 


possible. 


Data Analysis Strategy 

A theme needs to have over a 75% occurrence to be viewed as valid effect on the 
conflict, with over 90% occurrence as substantial effect on the conflict outcome. 

This research seeks to allow analysts to apply predictive analysis to conflicts prior to 
entering them so they can establish realistic end games as well as avoid the conflict if it has a 
low probability of success. There will always be conflicts that are unavoidable due to national 
necessity, however not all counterinsurgencies are needed and avoiding unwinnable conflicts 
can prevent a country from being bogged down in a quagmire. 

Looking at a large enough data set should allow for weight to be added to some of the 
variables. As multiple data sets of information are included, some events and factors start to 
show they are more important indicators of the final outcome of a conflict. This data is what the 
project is seeking to find. Finding which factors matter and determining if they are an indicator 
of a positive or a negative outcome will be the most beneficial to planners. The ability to 
accurately predict the outcome of a conflict prior to involvement is the ultimate goal, be that a 


potential victory or likely defeat. 
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This dissertation should increase the knowledge involved in the pre-planning stage of 
counterinsurgency doctrine. There is extensive literature on how to deal with conflicts once a 
military engaged, however there is little to use prior to the operation to weigh the risk versus 


reward when planning. 


Role of Researcher 

Due to the vast time period of conflicts being analyzed the researcher had to decide 
what documents to include and which to exclude. Objectively reading synopses and analyzing 
histories to determine if they contained bias from that period or potentially were skewed to 
hide the real occurrences due to planned future political actions of those groups was the most 
difficult aspect. Many times, the continuation or lack of continuation of conflicts in that area 
made the analysis easier as the author’s bias became more apparent in areas where conflicts 
continued and blame was used as propaganda to justify future actions. 

The context of the participants was analyzed to ensure the information provided and the 
results of the studies used were not skewed to get a desired outcome due to political reasons. 
Part of the examination will be to determine the objective reliability of each source as its 
information is added into the research. 

The first fault is the lack of information on some of the conflicts other than a synopsis 
and some information could be lost to history. The second fault can be summarized by the old 
saying that histories are written by the victors. Some variation from the written history against 
what actually occurred may exist. This is addressed by the expanded data set to include as 
many conflicts as possible. Finally, it is understood that the histories are mostly in English, 
limiting the amount of data available, as there exist histories in other languages the researcher 


is unable to include due to the language barrier, creating a possible western bias to the coding. 
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The research is limited because in-person interviews are not possible. The areas 
studied consist of many active conflict zones and conducting interviews or examining local 
libraries would be too dangerous. Research is performed through existing databases, published 
histories and research papers to find the data needed to quantify the main question and sub- 


questions. 


Ethical Considerations 
This research used published academic papers and histories. There are no ethical 
concerns as all documentation is publicly available and no new accounts of historic events are 


being presented. 


Summary 
The goal of the research design was to collect data that would be useful in answering the 
research questions. The method was chosen since it would enable the researcher gain insights 


into the issues being investigated. 
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Chapter 4 Analysis and Results 

This project started with five questions and sought to determine if they could be used to 
predict the outcome of future counterinsurgency campaigns before entry. The intent was to take 
these questions and look at past conflicts to see if they had an overwhelmingly positive or 
negative affect on those campaigns. Using that information to apply to an analysis of a pending 
conflict to accurately predict if that conflict would be successful. 

Upon concluding a survey of the literature about counterinsurgency, themes were 
identified. Based on the literature that applied to the five original questions, there are 11 themes 
that positively affect the outcome of a counterinsurgency campaign in favor of the 
counterinsurgency forces. There are also 12 themes that negatively affect the outcome of a 
counterinsurgency campaign and favor the insurgents. 

Those 23 themes were placed into a matrix as columns. Then 232 conflicts that are 
determined to be counterinsurgency operations were used as the data. Starting in 1900 and 
continuing through 2017 these conflicts were chosen to meet the criteria of being a state against 
an insurgency. Outside assistance for either side is acceptable. Any conflict that was part of a 
larger conflict such as World War I and II were excluded. 

The conflicts were coded into the matrix, using positive or negative for each theme. A 1 
was placed in the column if the theme occurred during the conflict and a 0 was placed if it was 
absent. If it could not be determined if that theme had occurred in that conflict then both columns 
were coded as a 0 for negative. 

Once all the conflicts were coded into the matrix the totals were divided into two areas. 
The first area is conflicts that counterinsurgency forces were victorious. The counterinsurgency 


victories totaled 184 conflicts. The second area is conflicts that were won by the insurgents. The 
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insurgents have won 38 of the conflicts. There were 10 conflicts in which neither side was 
victorious so it could not be included, or the conflict is still ongoing and a victor cannot be 
determined. 

With the conflict entered into the matrix and the data separated into counterinsurgency 
victories and insurgent victories, the columns of themes were analyzed. The analysis took any 
column that had greater than a 75% occurrence as significant on the outcome of the conflict. The 
occurrence in this instance is dependent upon how that theme would affect a conflict (i.e. being 
able to control the borders of the conflict, the lack of occurrence would be positive for the 
insurgents and would be considered a significant event in its negative). 

Of the 23 themes, five met the 75% criteria to be considered proven and a valid example 


of an event that needs to be met for counterinsurgency campaigns to be successful (Table 1). 











Table 1 
Counterinsurgency Forces Win if- 
Victories- 184 Losses- 38 
Proven Results 
Q1-PT1 Q3-PT1 Q3-PT2 Q4-NT1 Q4-NT2 
Y-81.48% Y-78.42% Y-95.24% N-84.21% N-76.56% 


Note: Q: Question Number- PT (Positive Theme), NT (Negative Theme) Theme Number 
Y- Yes to occurrence during a conflict- Percent of conflicts the event was present 
N- No to occurrence during a conflict- Percent of conflicts the event was present 


The conflicts won by insurgents are numerically far fewer, however the themes that can 
predict an insurgency victory are more numerous. There were 10 themes that showed over the 
75% threshold for being a significant predictor for an insurgent victory in a potential conflict 


(Table 2). 
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Table 2 
Insurgent Forces Win if- 




















Victories- 38 Losses- 184 
Proven Results 
Q1-PT1 Q1-PT2 Q1-PT3 QI-NT1 QI-NT2 
N-97.37% N-92.11% N-97.37% Y-94.74% Y-97.37% 
Q3-PT1 Q3-PT2 Q3-NT2 Q3-NT3 Q4-NT2 
N-97.37% N-89.47% Y-94.74% Y-97.37% Y-86.84% 


Note: Q: Question Number- PT (Positive Theme), NT (Negative Theme) Theme Number 
Y- Yes to occurrence during a conflict- Percent of conflicts the event was present 
N- No to occurrence during a conflict- Percent of conflicts the event was present 


One theme of note was Question 4, Positive Theme 1 with 94.95% of the conflicts 


showing that no data supports that an insurgency can outlast a government (victory by existing). 


Summary 

The initial questions for this research proved to have many themes that allowed for the 
project to continue. The data was coded using as many conflicts as possible to get the largest 
breadth of data possible to marginalize any anomalies and ensure the most accurate results. The 
data coding shows multiple themes that can be used in pre-conflict planning to determine the 
likely outcome of that conflict. 

The areas that were analyzed during this research are: 

e Is there support among the local population for the insurgent’s actions and goals? 

e Does the population have internal differences (religious, ethnic, and socioeconomic)? 

e What is the overall level of the conflict on the spectrum of warfare scale? 

e What are the types of insurgent organizations (i.e. a single cohesive military force, 

several divergent groups, or a mix thereof)? 
e Do the insurgents have a permissive safe haven to retreat to where the pacification 


force cannot reach due to political or military reasons? 
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Chapter 5. Conclusions and Recommendations 

The original five questions asked in the start of this research expanded into 23 themes. 
This far exceeded the initial expectation of the scope of this project. With the 23 themes coded 
into positive or negative events it became possible to have 46 different possible conclusions 
proven. Of the 46 possible concussions, 16 themes met the criteria to be considered significant 
indicators for the success or failure of a conflict. All 16 of these themes came from three of the 
original questions, meaning two of the questions contributed only in their lack of validation. 

The 16 themes that were identified can assist in the prediction of a conflict’s outcome 
prior to the beginning. The current literature has identified many necessary requirements that are 
needed during a conflict, yet some of these ideas have shown to be valid predictors when applied 


over a large data set as usable indicators for the success of future conflicts. 


Implications 

This research allows for better planning as well as an expansion of future research into 
pre-conflict required elements for success. The matrix of themes now presents an easy to 
interpret set of results that analysts can use to code their assessment of a pending conflict and 
also have a large data set to use as sourcing for their assessments of the potential outcome, 
adding weight to their conclusions to decision makers. 

Having a matrix that analysts can input their assessments is something that currently did 
not exist. The matrix created by this research is easy to use and will allow for multiple analysts to 
make their assessments and input data quickly. The final result can be discussed and shown to 
decision makers. By having the matrix available, decision makers can discuss points of 
disagreement and senior officials or analysts can quickly modify the assessment if there is a 


dispute in the coding. The ease of access to the information as well as the quickness that it can be 
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adjusted will allow for a user-friendly tool available to individuals of all levels of planning. 
Simplicity is key to encourage the use of this data and its results to use in shaping choices for 
future conflicts. 

A great deal of the existing literature on counterinsurgency discusses how to set the 
conditions of victory for a conflict that is ongoing. The results of this research show some of 
their ideas can be applied during the planning stage prior to the engagement, but that other areas 
either cannot be predicted or become a factor only during the conflict. The accuracy of the 
current literature’s recommendations for successful counterinsurgency campaigns cannot be 
disproven by this research. This dissertation is focused on the pre-conflict planning, not the 


conduct in the middle of a counterinsurgency operation. 


Conclusions 

The research shows that there are themes identified that can assist during the planning 
stages of a conflict. The first theme that was proven is there is no data supporting an insurgency 
being able to outlast a government and win a conflict. 

The research shows that counterinsurgency forces will need to be able to increase the 
capability of the existing local government. The first theme that needs to be possible is to 
increase the legitimacy of the local government in the eyes of the population. This could be 
decreasing corruption, increasing local services, or extending the safe areas of the country into 
previously dangerous locations. A willingness of the local government to accept change is key. 

The second theme that needs to be possible is effective local security forces. Recruiting 
and training local security forces is paramount. Using local forces lowers the number of foreign 
forces being used, it puts a local face on the operation, and it lowers the potential negative 


interactions between foreign forces and locals. Creating an effective local security force shows to 
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prevent the escalation of the conflict and is paramount for a successful counterinsurgency 
campaign. 

Prior to entering the conflict there needs to be a good identification of all the insurgent 
groups involved. Many groups with the same anti-government goals can be very different 
groups. Correctly identifying the various groups as well as their intentions toward the 
government and each other is critical to planning. 

It is also critical to ensure there are plans in place to continue adapting to the insurgent’s 
changing tactics. There must be plans in place for tactical adjustment during the operations and 
the expectation that the insurgency will change its tactics. Getting stuck in the same tactics that 
worked at the start of a counterinsurgency cannot be allowed to happen; changes are necessary 
and planning to expect those changes is required. 

An aspect of the planning that has the most to do with intelligence is baiting the 
insurgency into making a critical error. Good information operations and a solid ongoing outline 
of the insurgent groups will allow for the creation of a situation in which the insurgency makes 
its critical error. Examples include but are not limited to attempted to change the conflict into a 
different spectrum at the wrong time, attempting to hold territory, meeting a larger military in 
open conflict, alienation of the population with indiscriminate violence, and imposing overly 
strict laws on controlled areas. 

In the planning of counterinsurgency campaigns, great care must be taken to ensure that 
the goals are closely coordinated between military and civilian organizations. Neither a 
completely military nor a completely civilian effort can succeed. Each group has strengths and 
they must work toward a common goal or they will inevitably work against each other’s goals 


without knowing so. Unity of effort is key to victory. 
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Insurgencies have won 38 of the conflicts that were coded. Several themes identify areas 
that must be addressed in relation to the local government. Insurgencies seek to discredit the 
local government and destroy it. Starting with the population, insurgents can exploit a general 
mistrust of a central government by some population groups. Many times, the local population 
has tribal features that date back many generations, and the central government is weakening or 
may be seeking to remove those systems. Insurgents can exploit that desire to avoid the changes 
being implemented by the central government to gain support by promises of restoration of those 
systems being affected. 

Local governments must maintain their legitimacy and the insurgents must destroy that 
legitimacy. This is the tipping point in a conflict. Without a strong local government, the 
counterinsurgency forces cannot withdraw from the conflict victorious. Insurgencies can 
effectively remove support for the local government by making the population feel unsafe. 
Inability to protect its population and infrastructure and to maintain for its own security erodes 
any legitimacy a local government has. Strong analysis of the population’s current view and best- 
case future view of a central government must be conducted to determine what goals are 
reachable inside that countries cultural situation. 

Engaging the local security forces is also a requirement for insurgents. Effective local 
forces are paramount for a successful counterinsurgency campaign. The insurgents must prevent 
the creation of such a force. Having too small of a security force allows insurgents to spread their 
influence and control. The battle between insurgents and local security forces is a major focal 
point of a conflict. 

Effectiveness of security forces can make or break a counterinsurgency campaign as lack 


of security forces requires foreign forces to fulfill their roles. Thus, increasing the number of 
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foreign troops and cost of the conflict. The population is the focus of many counterinsurgency 
campaigns and the most frequent tool to interact with the population is the local government’s 


security forces. 


Recommendations 

Based on the results of the themes, it is apparent that pre-conflict planners must focus on 
several areas to analyze before the decision for an operation can take place. The population’s 
outlook on government in general as well as the current government must be taken into account. 

The current government focus must be about establishing and sustaining its legitimacy in 
the eyes of the people. That government must be willing and able to evolve into a stronger better- 
run organization or it is not worth assisting. The local government must have the capacity to gain 
support from the population to remove that support from the insurgents. The government needs 
to increase the capability of its own security forces in order to maintain order. If that government 
is unable or unwilling to keep the changes once the insurgency is defeated, then the insurgency 
will return once the counterinsurgency forces depart. 

Analysis of the government may need close cooperation with civilian agencies that would 
be involved in the operation. The information sharing must start before the conflict has begun so 
the coordination continues, and unity of goals is achieved for the duration of the operation and 
beyond. 

The insurgency must be accurately identified, and also it must be determined how many 
groups there actually are. Using a single group as a justification for action might be possible, but 
then all smaller groups must be identified and their goals, leadership, and tactics must be tracked 


and countered throughout the conflict. 
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Once goals are agreed upon and the intent is to engage in the conflict there must be an 
understanding that the insurgents will change their tactics to whatever is most effective. The 
ability to adapt to the insurgents is key. There must be the expectation that tactics and methods 
that may work well early in a campaign are not guaranteed to be effective as the time passes. 
Focus on understanding when the insurgency changes its tactics in order to adopt 
countermeasures as quickly as possible, these options must have resources allocated for their 
adoption. 

Future research on preconflict planning should seek to expand on this data set to reverify 
all conclusions. The data set is available for the addition of other themes that could potentially 
assist in expanding the breath of requirements needed prior to engaging in a conflict. Researchers 
can test any question they believe could be significant against this data set to determine its 
viability in predicting the outcome of an operation. The more questions asked against the data 
will prove and disprove nearly any potential theme of interest. The current data set will grow as 
current conflicts end and can be input to test the matrix against new data. 

Additionally, there may be a means to construct a set of simulations based on this 


analysis. It is this author’s hope that others will consider this potential. 


Summary Conclusion 
This research set out to determine wheater there was a way to accurately predict the 
outcome of a counterinsurgency operation prior to it starting. With initial questions used to 
extract themes from the literature the potential predictors increased. Once the coding of the data 
from conflicts was complete, there were 16 themes that proved viable. With these themes 
available to analysts, the goal is that a more accurate assessment of a conflict can be presented to 


decision makers and now those analysts will have data to back up their assessments. Ensuring 
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that goals are reachable prior to committing lives and treasure is the key to ensuring future 


quagmires do not happen. 
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